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THE ESTAUGH HOUSE. 


The above is a view of the former dwel- 
ling house of John and Elizabeth Estaugh, 
near the village of Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, upon the site of which now stands 
the residence of Isaac H. Wood, Esq. 
It is taken from a water-colour sketch 
made by John E. Redman in the year 
1821, many years after the death of the 
original occupants. 

Elizabeth Estaugh was a daughter of 
John Haddon, a Friend who lived in 
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Rotherhithe, Southwark, Surrey, now part 
of the city of London, England. 
He purchased two tracts of land in 


Newton Township, Gloucester county, 
New Jersey, soon after the first settlements 
were made in these parts. It is possible 
he contemplated removing to New Jersey 
with his family, but for some reason this 
was abandoned, and Elizabeth, then but 
nineteen years of age, the oldest of 
two daughters, his only children, emi- 
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grated in the year t701, and occupied the 
only dwelling within the bounds of her 
father’s purchase. This house stood on 
the brow of the hill near the side of 
Cooper's creek at Cole s Landing, about 
one mile to the north of her last residence. 
Soon after her arrival here she was mar- 
ried to John Estaugh (5th mo. 1st 1702), 
a public Friend then making a religious 
visit to America. He came from Kelve- 
don in Essex and had frequently been a 
guest at her father’s house before his de- 
parture from England. 

The romance thrown around this mar- 
riage by Mrs. Maria Child in her story of 
the ‘‘ Youthful Emigrant,’’ has added 
much interest to the history of these per- 
sons, and the neighbourhood where they 
lived. 

In 1713 a new house was built of which 
the above is a faithful representation as it 
stood one hundred and eight years after 
that date. It was of brick (said to have 
been brought from England) and finished 
in a manner consistent with the taste and 
wealth of the projectors. 

The first floor was divided by two par- 
lors, one bed room, kitchen and dining 
room, a large hall (extending partly across 
the rear), pantry; and large open stairs to 
the attic of the main building. 

Two doors opened front (one into the 
kitchen and one into the largest parlor), 
one opened into the east end (into the 
smaller parlor), and two in the rear (one 
opening into the Hall and the other into 
the dining room), each covered by a por- 
tico extending over a platform and steps. 


The second story was divided into seve- . 


ral bed rooms and finished throughout. 
The ‘hipped roof,’’ (after which the 
present ‘‘ Mansard’’ is somewhat patterned) 
made sufficient head room foran attic, but 
was not partitioned into rooms. 

The chimneys were large and the breast- 
work under the mantles was ornamented 
with coloured tile, illustrating some story of 
the Bible. A pumpstood in the front and 
one in the back yard; a distillery, black- 
smith shop and many other like appliances 
belonged to the establishment. The walks 
about the yards and garden were laid with 
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paving tile of the pattern still used in 
England. 

The grounds were made particularly 
attractive by the evergreens and shrubbery 
much of which was brought from England. 
The Yew trees and mammoth Box thatstilf 
remain, are the finest specimens of their 
kind in the state and perhaps in America. 
The garden was surrounded by a brick 
wall, parts of which are now standing. 

Here a liberal hospitality was dispensed 
and strangers visiting the religious meet- 
ings of New Jersey were greeted with a 
hearty welcome. The poor were always 
regarded and the demands of the needy 
were never turned aside. 

In the year 1742, John Estaugh made a 
religious visit to the Island of Tortula 
and there died. The regard in which he 
was held by his wife and religious associ 
ates, is evidenced in the memorial spread 
out on the books of the Haddonfield 
monthly meeting, where he had been a 
consistent member in precept as well as in 
example. 

The widow remained on the estate 
managing the farm and looking closely 
after her other property as well. Having 
no children of her own she adopted 
Ebenezer Hopkins, a son of her sister 
Sarah, who came from London, and re- 
sided with her at Haddonfield. He 
married Sarah Lord, of Woodbury creek 
in 1737, and died intestate twenty years 
after that time, leaving several children 
to whom Elizabeth Estaugh by her will, 
gave the bulk of her estate. 

She died March goth, A. D. 1762, in 
the eightieth year of her age. The loss 
of so useful a member to the society and 
the respect in which she was held by those 
around her, appeared in the notice of her 
death by the Haddonfield meeting. Her 
remains were intered in the yard where 
stood the house, in which assembled the 
religious meetings her energy and libe- 
rality had done so much in establishing; 
but nothing marks the spot where she 
was buried. This was perhaps in compli- 
ance with her own wish and conformed to 
the rules of the society she had adorned 
for so many years: but a universal regret 











now exists that no ‘‘stone of memorial’ 
had been placed at her grave as a guide to 
such as care to visit the last resting place 
of this remarkable woman. 

The homestead estate passed to her 
grand nephew John Estaugh Hopkins, 
after him it remained in the family for seve- 
ral generations, and thence passed to the 
present owner. ‘The house was destroyed 
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by fire in 1842, much to the regret of 
those who respect old things and care to 
preserve some land marks connecting the 
present with the past. The Yew and Box 
trees are the admiration of all, be they of 
modern or antiquarian taste. ic 


Haddonfield, N. J. 
July, 1873- 





CAPTAIN JOHN COOK’S JOURNAL, 
Concluded from Page 316. 


August 21. Thursday. The Army lay 
in camp and several flags passed between 
Major Campbell and General Wayne. 
The former were carried by Capt. Spears 
of the 24th Regiment, attended by a Ser- 
geant, four Privates and ten Musicians; 
the latter by Captain De Butt’s Aide to 
General Wayne, attended by a trumpeter, 
a Sergeant and six Dragoons. The pur- 
port of the British flag, which came first, 
was to let the Commander-in-chief know 
that he had Major Campbell’s permission 
to pass and repass anywhere he pleased, 
up and down the river, keeping a certain 
distance from the garrison. This received 
no answer. The militia were sent to-day 
to reconnoitre the battle ground. It was 
discovered that the water here ebbs and 
flows every 24 hours, 

22. Alarm at 2 A. M., occasioned by 
our sentinels firing upon two deserters who 
were deserting from us to the British garri. 
son, one of whom the sentries killed. 
About 9, the British sent a flag wishing to 
know from General Wayne what he meant 
by laying 24 hours so near the garrison 
and under the muzzles of their Majesty’s 
cannon. Gen, Wayne replied ‘‘that he 
did not know who they ineant by ‘their 
Majesty,’ unless they meant the King of 
England, that he would go where he 
pleased in the territory of the United 
States, and wished to know who author- 
ized them to erect garrisons on the terri- 
tory of the United States, &c,, &c.”’ 


GENERAL WAYNE'S CAMPAIGN IN 1794—1795. 






The General then having set fire to all 
the buildings around and in sight of the 
garrison, together with a quantity of hay 
the British had cut and cocked on a flat 
before the garrison took the Light troops 
of the army and went around the garrison 
to view and ascertain its situation and 
strength, in doing which he advanced 
within pistol shot of the walls. This 
occasioned another flag from the garrison 
informing Gen. Wayne of his having ad- 
vanced within pistol shot of their works 
and complaining of the indignity that was 
offered to their Majesty’s flag by such con- 
duct, and informing him if he did so again, 
they must in compliance with their duty as 
officers and soldiers fire upon him. This 
occasioned on the part of the Commander- 
in-chief a formal demand of the garrison 
which was not complied with. The pioneers 
were sent to reconnoitre the battle ground 
and bury the dead, of whom they found 
and buried 19. A man of Captain Gib- 
son’s company joined us to-day who had 
been taken by the Indians last spring, was 
returned via Niagara and Philadelphia; he 
brought dispatches for the Commander. 
A deserter from the garrison came to us 
this day. 

August 23d. Saturday. After destroy- 
ing all the corn around the garrison and a 
considerable distance below it, and recon- 
noitred the ground around our encamp- 
ment, the army moved back over the 
battle ground marching in one line so as to 
cover the field of action and ascertain the 
number of killed on both sides. We found 
many of the enemy and from my caicula- 
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tion it appears the enemy lost double the 
number that we did. The army proceeded 
to the place of deposit which it reached 
about 4 P. M. 

August 24th. After drawing provisions 
we proceeded on our march g miles, to 
our old encampment at 32 mile tree, 
where the army lay this night. A party 
of volunteers under the command of Major 
Price was left behind to watch the place 


we left this morning; they had not laid. 


long before 8 Indians entered the place, 
whom they fired upon, and killed one and 
wounded five more of them. This after- 
noon the Indians took four men. This 
night two men of the 3d Sub-Legion de- 
serted, the enemy. 

August 25th. The army marched at 7 
o'clock, and proceeded on to the place of 
our old encampment at the 19 mile tree, 
where we halted one hour, then proceeded 
on 3 miles through a very heavy rain and 
encamped. 

August 26. Marched at 8 o’clock about 
4 miles to an indian town called Girty’s* 
town which we destroyed, together with 
the whole of the corn, then proceeded 10 
miles to Snakestown where we encamped 
on our former camping ground. A party 
of men were this evening detached to get 
corn for the Legion, and to destroy all the 
corn they could find. Rained very hard 
the forepart of this day but cleared off in 
the evening. 

August 27th. Marched at six, and after 
a very fatiguing march arrived at Fort De- 
fiance about 2 P. M., where the army 
halted a considerable time on the opposite 
side of the river from the garrison, then 
moved about a % mile up the river and 
encamped. Capts. Vanranslin and Slough 
in consequence of their wounds permitted 
to go home on furlough. I wrote home 
by the latter. 

28th. A general order issued stating 
that as it was probable we should remain 
on the ground for some time, a general 


} Named 1n honor of Simon Girty, a white man 
who was one of the worst men in that region of 
the country—more savage in his nature than the 
Indians.—[ Epitor ] 


review should take place on Saturday, 3oth 
inst. 

29th. General Todd with his Brigade of 
Volunteers started to go to Recovery, for 
the purpose of bringing and escorting pro- 
vision from that place to the army. O’ Hara, 
Q. M. G. and Elliott contractor went on 
with the command. Mounted guard at 
the out picket. 

30th. The review took place agreeably 
to the general orders of the 28th. The 
picket guard which I was on, was reviewed. 
I was relieved. by Capt. Grayton 

31. Sunday. A fatigue party ordered out 
for the purpose of cutting timber to repair 
and strengthen the garrison A man of 
Captain Slough’s company tried by Court 
Marshal for an attempt to desert, found 
guilty, and sentenced to fifty lashes at 
different times. 

September 1st, Monday Fatigue still 
working at garrison. The Light troops 
directed to make fascines for garrison. 

4th, Thursday. I was on fatigue, em 
ployed in digging a ditch 16 feet wide. 8 
deep. 

6th. Rained very hard the greatest part 
of the day which prevented work at the 
garrison. 

8th. Monday. Express arrived with in 
formation of the escorts being at Fort 
Adams. 

- oth. A Mr. Evans and Ellis, arrived 
from Fort Vincennes with dispatches for 
the Commander in-Chief, which mention 
that the Indians from their own account 
lost upwards of 200 warriors before Recov 
ery on the 13th of June last 

- roth, Wednesday, Major Price arrived 
about 11, with a number of bullocks and 
about 2 P. M., General Todd with a 
quantity of flour. Captain Preston. En. 
signs Lewis, Bowyer and Strother joined 
the army with this command 

11th. Major Cushing and Dr. Jones, the 
Chaplain to our army, arrived from Fort 
Washington, General Barbees’ Brigade of 
Volunteers started for Fort Recovery, with 
directions to meet our army at the Miami 
villages with provisions for the army 
They are to receive $3 per roo for all 
flour and stores they may pack out to that 
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place on their horses together with a prom- 
ise that if they complete their business they 
may expect a discharge by the the roth of 
next month. 

September rath, Friday. Orders issued 
directing the army to be prepared to 
move. A Quartermaster from each wing 
sent forward with the pioneers, covered by 
Captain Kibby’s company of spies, to 
clear the road. 

13th. A Sergeant and four Privates de- 
serted within the last twenty-four hours, 
The squaw mentioned to have been taken 
some time since by Wills and McClellan, 
was this day furnished with a horse and 
provision and sent home with a long talk 
to the Indians. A general order that the 
army should move to-morrow morning at 
7 o'clock. The order of march to be the 
same as when we first left Greenville. 
Major Hurd left to command this garrison. 
Captains Thompson and Briett, Lieutenant 
Pope of Artillery, Ensign Strother. Lieu- 


tenant Robert Lee left to do the duty of 
Adjutant and Quartermaster. Major Cish- 
ing ordered to remain here; about 200 
men left in garrison, which was nearly 


completed. 

Sunday, 14th. Army marched at 8; 
marched 11 miles and encamped at 3. 
Rained all day. 

15th. Marched at 7. Moved on about 
11 miles and encamped on a small creek. 
Very late in the evening when we got our 
breastworks finished. Overtook the pion- 
eers at 11. A part of Captain Purten’s 
company got lost by keeping too near the 
river; they could not hear the signals. 

16th. Marched 12 miles to the 34 mile 
tree where we encamped for the night. 
McClelland, one of our spies, reported that 
he had discovered two Indians who he 
supposed were watching the army. 

September 17th Parole and C. sign 
early reveille. Army marched at 6, thir- 
teen or fourteen miles to the Miami villa- 
ges. The army halted better than two hours 
near the ground where a part of Harmetr’s 
army was defeated and directly opposite to 
the point formed by the St. Joseph’s and 
St. Mary’s,’ until the ground was recon- 


1 Fort Wayne, Allen County, Indiana —[J.B L.] 
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noitred, when it crossed and encamped so 
late that our tents were not all pitched 
before dark. 

18th. We were ordered to throw up 
strong breastworks; timber being very 
scarce we were obliged to make them of 
earth. Four deserters came to camp trom 
the British garrison. 

19th. Rained and blowed very hard all 
night. Men still continued to work at 
breastworks until about 10, when they 
were obliged to quit work on account of a 
very heavy rain. An express arrived from 
General Barbee informing us of his 
approach and that he would be at this 
place to-morrow. Began to build a fish- 
dam to cross the Miami. 

zoth. A very stormy night. Frequent 
and hard claps of thunder. Gen. Barbee 
arrived with his command and brought 
provision for the army. Several private 
stores were brought to camp with this 
command. Their prices current as follows: 
Mutton and Beef, 4% of adollar; Bacon, 
¥% of adollar; Sugar, Coffee and Choco- 
late, $1 per lb; Butter, 34 of a dollar; 
Whiskey, $8 per gal. ; Cheese, $1 per lb. 

September 21st, Sunday. Gen. Todd’s 
brigade of Volunteers started this morning 
for Greenville. Had under his command 
and direction all the Quartermasters’ and 
contractors’ horses for the purpose of con- 
ducting out supplies. Attended Divine 
service, when a sermon was delivered by 
Mr. Jones, Chaplain,’ who chose for his 
text, 8 Chapter of Romans, 31 v. ‘‘But what 
shall we say to these things, if God is with 
us who can be against us.’’ This was the 
first time the army had been called together 
for the purpose of attending Divine service 
since I joined it. 

September 22d. Two hundred fatigue 
men were ordered out to cut timber and 
prepare to raise a garrison. The ground 
laid out for garrison is on the south side 
of the Miami, nearly opposite the conflu- 
ence of the rivers St. Marys and St. 


1 Rev. David Jones, grandfather of Horatio 
Gates Jones, Esq., of Philadelphia, Vice President 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Soctety. See Loss- 
ings “Field Book of the Revolution,” II Vol. 
p. 165, for a biographical sketch.—[J. B. L.] 
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Josephs. Three men deserted from the 
1st sub-Legion. The men began this day 
to draw full rations of flour which have 
been stopped for some time. 

23rd. A general Court Martial ordered 
to sit whereof Captain Ford of Artillery is 
President. 

24th. Cornet Bliu of Cavalry, arrested 
by Ensign Johnston for beating and other- 
wise abusing the Orderly Sergeant of Cap- 
tain Slough’s company, when Ensign 
Johnston had command of it. Made up 
and arrest withdrawn before trial. 

September 26. No salt to be had. Re- 
ceived a letter from Lieutenant Lee by 
which he informs me that 11 men have 
actually deserted and 8 more missing, 
either killed, deserted or taken; one 
found killed and one dead—total 21; 
all since the 13th inst. inclusive. Lewis 
Dubois, soldier of my company killed, and 
that they are going on with the repairs of 
the garrison. Miller one of our spies 
brought word that he has discovered an 
Indian and a trail of 14 or 15. A party 
of Kentucky volunteers was immediately 
dispatched after them and overtook them 
about sundown, but the Indians discovered 
them before they had made their prepara- 
tions for attack, and made their escape 
unhurt. Fish basket nearly completed. 

27th. Mr. Swayne my Ensign on fatigue. 
Between 12 and 1 P. M. fell an exceed- 
ingly heavy shower of hail, lasting 10 
minutes ; hail-stones very large. 

28. Sunday. A man deserted from 
Captain Thompson’s company. Was com- 
manded by Captain Bines, which seems 
somewhat extraordinary, after McClellan 
reporting to the Commander-in-Chief, that 
he had’ himself, agreeable to his orders, 
killed one of the deserters he was sent 
after, and saw two more who were killed 
and scalped by the Indians. Contractors 
out of beef and bread and not a grain of 
salt to be had. Major Price arrived bring- 
ing with him about 150 bullocks. He in- 
formed me that 4 or 5 waiters, who had 
been sent in for stores for officers, and 
who preceded the escort, were killed about 
five miles this side of Greenville. Nelly 
Brundy taken at the same time. 
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September 29th, Monday. A _ very 
heavy rain at 4 P. M., with loud and 
sharp claps of thunder accompanied with 
a whirlwind, which blew down the top otf 
a very large tree within a few steps of Gen. 
Wayne’s markee. 

gist. The escort arrived to-day, bring- 
ing with it the Contractor and Quarter- 
masters stores. Q. M.G. O’ Hara and Major 
Hughes came out with it. Accounts from 
Philadelphia inform that Captain Lee some 
time since broke by a general Court Martial 
was appointed a Captain in Artillery. 

October 2d. General Barbee with his ° 
brigade of volunteers ordered to Green- 
ville, for the purpose of escorting out pro- 
visons. This raised great complaints among 
these volunteers, who expected a discharge 
on the promise made them some time 
since. Lieutenant Campbell Smith went 
on with this command with an unlimited 
furlough. 

October 6th, Monday. One hundred 
militia turned out voluntarily to work at 
the garrison. 

October 7th. A boat built by the artifi- 
cers landed. Mr. Sharp the principal 
artificer told me it would carry 25 bbls. of 
flour. 

October 8th. A block house on the bank 
of the river began this day. The boat 
launched yesterday loaded with salt and 
whiskey for Fort Defiance, but had not 
gone one mile before she was run upon a 
rock and sunk. The stores were all saved. 
McClellan and 6 or 7 spies started up the 
St. Josephs to reconnoitre, to be gone 
40r 5 days. The volunteers worked half 
a day at the block house. Lt. Charles 
Hyde arested by Major Hughes. 

October gth, Thursday. An express ar- 
rived this evening and brought information 
that Mr. Elliott, the Contractor, was fired 
upon and killed on his way out, between 
Washington and Fort Hamilton. A de- 
tachment of one light company and one 
troop of cavalry. to start to-morrow for 
Greenville. Soldiers receive % rations 
of flour and &% of beef. 

October 11th. Captain Gibson’s rifle 
company and Captain Covington’s troop 
of dragoons, started this morning. Capt. 
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Butler and Ensign Chandler went on with 
this command for the purpose of preparing 
the muster rolls of the volunteers by their 
return to Greenville. 

12th. General Barbee arrived with pro- 
visions for the army. 

October 13, Monday. A French trader, 
brother to one we had taken on the 2oth 
of August arrived in camp, bringing with 
him three prisoners to exchange for his 
brother. They were received and the 
Frenchman liberated. One of the prison- 
ers is a young girl about 13 years who was 
taken about 3 years ago above Muskingum. 
A brother-in-law of hers, who is now 
among the Kentucky volunteers, called 
upon the Commander-in-Chief and got 
her. The trader says that there were one 
thousand four hundred Indians in the 
action of the morning of the z2oth of 
August. That 33 were killed and 76 
wounded. That the chiefs were all at 
Detroit in council. That Captain Brant, 
Elliott and G. Simcoe are with them. 
That McKee’s son was killed in the action, 
besides 5 other white men. That all the 


nations except the Shawnees are for peace. 


The other two prisoners are soldiers, that 
were taken the time Lowry was defeated. 
That 400 Chippewas were along with the 
above mentioned 400, waiting the arrival 
of our army, but got impatient and went 
home, and that the ten days required by 
them in their letter to Gen, Wayne, written 
by White Eyes, was only to gain time to 
endeavor to get the 400 back, That 15 
of the warriors killed were Ottawas; 5 
chiefs, and 10 warriors. That the Indians 
watch between us and the British garrison 
for our deserters whom they carry into 
their garrison and sell to the British for 
£25. per man, and those that will not 
enlist when purchased, they put to hard 
labor with the wheelbarrow. One of our 
men who deserted from Defiance, was 
pursued and brought back and immedi- 
ately tried by Court Martial and executed. 

October 14th. Kentucky volunteers left, 
with the consent of General Wayne, for 
home. 

October 15th. Two soldiers arrived at 
1 P. M. with dispatches from Captain 
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Gibson, who say they left Capt. G. at 
Recovery yesterday morning, with 100 
horses loaded with provisions, 300 sheep 
and 150, bullocks; did not discover any 
signs on the road of Indians. 

October 16th. Continued to work at the 
garrison. Ensign Strother left this place 
for Fort Defiance, taking with him the 
French prisoner and his brother. Captain 
Gibson arrived this evening with his com- 
mand and brought about 30,000 rations of 
flour. Mr. Covington returned, but was 
obliged to leave 14 horses behind at 
Greenville. 

October 17th, Friday. A boat, 40 feet 
long by 12 feet wide, built upon the Ken- 
tucky plan was launched to-day. It is 
built for the purpose of carrying provisions 
from this place down the Miami to Fort 
Defiance. The garrison still far from 
being finished. 

18th. Captain Springer and Captain 
Brock marched this morning with their 
companies accompanied by Messrs. Webb, 
Jones and Blue of Cavalry, with about 
ninety invalid horses which they are 
taking to recruit. An express arrived 
from Greenville at 3 P. M. 24 hours on 
the road, who brought dispatches supposed 
to be of great importance to Gen. Wayne. 
He says Lieut. Younghusband died on the 
16th, at Jefferson, and that an hour before 
he started 10 Canadians came to that place 
with a flag but for what purpose he could 
not tell. A general order excusing troops 
from fatigue this afternoon, that they may 
prepare to attend Divine service to-mor- 
row. 

October 19th, Sunday. At 1o o’clock 
church call beat, when the troops fell in 
and marched by platoons out of square in 
front of the garrison, where a discourse 
was delivered by Mr. Jones, Chaplain, 
from Romans, XIII Chap. sst verse. 

October 2zoth. Court Martial met at 8 
o’clock, agreeable to orders of yesterday. 
President, Lieut. Col. Strong ; members, 
Captains Brawley, Porter, Gibson, Purton, 
Wm. Lewis, Howell Lewis, Cooke, Rice, 
Miller, Armstrong and Tinsley. Lieut. 
Charles Hyde charged with ungentlemanly 
and unofficerlike conduct. He challenged 
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members Wm. Lewis, Porter and Miller. 
Adjourned ¥% an hour to have three mem- 
bers detailed in their place. Captains 
Ford, Read and Andrews appeared in 
place of the members objected to. Lieut. 
Hyde unanimously acquitted. Major 
Hughes who was arrested, to be tried by 
this court, obtained permission to resign. 

October 21st, Tuesday. Fatigue discon- 
tinued by general order which detailed 
the companies to remain in the garrison. 
Garrison to be commanded by Lieut. Col. 
Hamtramck ; companies Captains Kings- 
bury, Sparks, Preston, Grayton and 
Read; Capt. Porter of Artillery; Subal- 
tern Strong, Bodley, Brady, Campbell, 
Right and Massey. Lieut. Wade to do 
duty of Fort Major. Express arrived with 
dispatches from the war office to General 
Wayne. 

October 22d, Wednesday. Col. Ham- 
tramck marched the troops to the garrison 
at 7 o’clock, A. M., and after a discharge 
of 15 guns and naming the fort by a garri- 
son order, ‘‘ Fort Wayne,’’ he marched 
his command into it. 

23d. Captain Kibby with his company 
of spies directed to proceed up the St. 
Mary’s to Fort Adams, taking with him 
the canoe, and ascertain the situation of 
the river with respect to navigation. Took 
with him 3 days provisions. 

24th. Legion on half allowance. In 
great expectation of Captain Springer’s 
command, 

25th. A general orderagainst marauding, 
and a reward of $25 for information of 
offenders. Captain Kibby sent back. An 
express informing the,General of the im- 
possibility of navigating the St. Mary’s, 
and begged leave to return, but was per- 
emptorily ordered to continue on to Fort 
Adams. 

October 26th, Sunday. Major Hughes’ 
resignation accepted. Captain Springer 
arrived bringing with him 240 bbls. of 
flour, which was immediately lodged in 
garrison. Two of the Canadians above- 
mentioned came to headquarters. 

27th, Army took up the line of march 
at 11 o’clock and proceeded on General 
Harmer’s trace about 4% miles; came to 
a large swamp and about 3 o’clock heard 
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the discharge of several cannon in our 
rear, which was generally supposed to be 
at adinner given by Col. Hamtramck to 
the officers of the garrison. Encamped 
about 4 P. M. for the night after marching 
8% miles. 

27th. Marched very rapidly 16 miles; 
halted at night on a small stream of water. 

2gth. After marching about 12 miles 
reached the St Marys at 3 P. M. Crossed 
the river and encamped at one of Harmer’s 
camps on the bank. Here lived, formerly, 
a Frenchman by the name of Le Source, 
The woods on the north side of the river 
to the St. Marys, very thick. 

October goth. Marched at sunrise. 
After thick woods for a mile and a half 
entered an open and extensive prairie 
through which we marched 4 miles and 
struck Gen Wayne’s trace from Recovery 
to St. Marys. Prairie, I judge, 5 miles 
long and 4 miles wide. Continued our 
march up the St. Mary’s for Girty’s town, 
18 miles. Captain Kibby reports very un- 
favorable in regard to the navigation of 
the river. Says it may do for canoes or 
pirogues in high water. 

31st. Fortified our encampment and 
remained here all day. Our spies brought 
in the corn from Fort- Adams and Cap- 
tain Sullivan went on to Fort Wayne with 
300 bullocks. 

November rst. Marched before sunrise, 
taking our course through some old Indian 
towns, until we struck Hartshorn road, cut 
from Greenville to Girty’s town. Marched 
rapidly to the 16 mile tree making 21 
miles to-day. 

November 2d, Sunday. Marched early 
and rapidly. In 7 miles came to a bridge 
built by Major Hughes, which the whole 
Legion crossed and traveled 3 miles, halted 
and refreshed and marched in two hours 
6 miles to Greenville, and after the dis- 
charge of several guns and three cheers, 
the men were disposed in their respective 
huts which we found very much out. of 
repair. 

November 3d. Lieut. Brady' arrived at 


1 Afterwards General Hugh Brady of Detroit.— 
[J. B. L.] 














Greenville, with a command from Fort 
Wayne. 

November 4th. Gen. Wilkinson, Col. 
Strong, Doctor Gen. Allison, Capt. Fort 
and others escorted by Lieut. Brady and 
command started for Fort Washington. 

6th. A Sergeant of Captain Howell 
Lewis, who went out to hunt, fell in with 
a party of Indians who killed and scalped 
him within 1% miles of this place. 

13th. The 4th Sub-Legion mustered to- 
day at 12. Four men of my company mus- 
tered for discharge for inability—Burt, 
Puint, Moore and Hinsdale. 

November 15th. Lieut. Charles Lewis 
obtained leave of absence. Capt. Thomp- 
son’s Chicasaw Indian came into camp 
to obtain recompense for his services in 
this campaign. 

November 16th. Captain Amos Lewis 
arrested at the request of Lieut. McCrea, 
for speaking words to his disadvantage. 

17th, Ensign Levi McClean came in 
with a command loaded with flour. 

19th. Court Martial convened. Captain 
Peters, Sub-Legion, President. Charles 
Hyde, Judge Advocate. 
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November 20th. Mr. Wallington and 
his detachment marched past my guard 
on their way to Fort Hamilton. Ensign 
Tom. Lewis and Lieut. Dangerfield’s resig- 
nations accepted. 

November 22d. Captain Bradley arrived 
with Mr. Newman. who left our army on 
its march and went to the Indians. 


24th. Ensign McClean started with his 
command towards Hamilton. Ensign 
Dodd with Captain Gibson’s company to 
Fort Recovery, to search for two pieces of 
cannon that were had by the Indians the 
4th of November, ’gr. 


25th, Capt. Springer started to Hamil- 
ton with his company. All the paymasters 
went with him for the purpose of bringing 
out clothing for the next year. Lieut. 
Hugh Brady arrived from Cincinnati with 
stores for officers at Fort Wayne. A num- 
ber of officers got leave to go home on 
furlough. 

26th. Ensign Dodd returned with the 
information that the cannon had been 
found, but the waters were too deep to 
remove them. 








Ninety-seven years ago there was a little 
breeze among the Continental officers at 
Crown Point on Lake Champlain, which 
ruffled the temper of some of them, but 
resulted in nothing serious to the public 
It was an incident in our Revo- 


welfare. 


1 On Captain Cooke’s return from this cam 

on furlough, he, with a number of other o 9 
accompanied General Wayne to Philadelphia, 
They called, in a body, on President Washington, 
and were introduced by General Wayne. The 
then proceeded to a fashionable boarding school, 
where the Captain, in the presence of Gen, Wayne 
and his comrade officers, clothed in his battle-worn 
uniform, was united in marriage to his cousin 
Jennie, daughter of Jacob Cooke, Esq., of Lancas- 
ter, who was there at school, Their descendants 


are very numerous and highly respectable people in 
Northumberland, Lycoming, Centre, &c, Counties, 

Captain Cooke was a son of Col. Wm. Cooke, 
12th Penna. Continentals. Read law in Lancaster, 


A BREEZE AT CROWN POINT. 







lutionary history which deserves to be put 
on permanent record. As I have letters 
on the subject, which have never been pub- 
lished, I believe that a brief account 
of that breeze, with these letters, will be 
acceptable to the readers of the REcorD. 






where he fell in love with his cousin Jennie, Soon 
after his admission to the bar he was tendered a 
Captaincy in the 4th Sub-Legion by President 
Washington. Served through Wayne’s campaign 
with such credit that the Secretary of War, James 
McHenry, wrote him offering to continue him as 
captain in the regular army. He preferred retiring 
when there was no actual service. He never 
resumed practice but engaged in farming, carryin 
on mill, &c,, at Northumberland, Was nanelotal 
a Justice of the Peace, which office he held at his 
death. His Journal is written in plain round hand 
and has many ‘minute details even to the amount of 
his gains and losses at cards, with his comrades 
and their names.—[J. B. L.] 
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In the spring and summer of 1776, a 
flotilla had been built by order of the Con- 
tinental Congress, of which Col. Jacob 
Wynkoop was to be the commander. In 
fact, he had received a warrant to that 
effect, as Commodore. 

There had been great delay in the con- 
struction of that vessel, caused by the 
tardy and inefficient action of the Con- 
gress, and the difficulty in the procure- 
ment of skilled workmen. When at near 
the middle of July, General Schuyler re- 
turned to Albany, from a conference with 
the heads of the Six Nations, at Fort 
Schuyler, almost the only vessel that 
appeared nearly ready for the service, was 
the Royal Savage, which was designed to 
be the flag-ship of the flotilla, a schooner 
sommanded by Colonel Wynkoop. Schuy 
ler put forth extraordinary energies in 
completing the little navy, and in the 
course of a month, a squadron of 12 ves- 
sels, carrying in the aggregate 485 men, 
67 great guns and 94 swivels, were ready 
for service. Then the threatening aspect 
of the British at the foot of the Lake, 
who had driven the Americans out of 
Canada, made it necessary that the most 
energetic action should be had by the 
patriots at the Lake fortresses, where Gen. 
Gates was in command. General Arnold 
was then in high repute as a brave and 
skillful officer, and Gates entrusted him 
with the command of the little navy. His 
first sailing orders, after receiving that 
command, were as follows: 


Crown Point, Aug. 17th, 1776. 
Sirs: 

You will immediately get your vessels under 
sail and proceed down the Lake 7 or 8 miles; if 
you make any discovery of the enemy, you will 
immediately give me notice; if none, return as 
soon as possible, 

B. ARNOLD, B. Genl. 


To Captains SEAMEN & PRENIER. 


This order excited the jealousy and ire 
of Colonel Wynkoop, who seems not to 
have fairly comprehended his true relations 
to Arnold and the fleet, and he asserted 
his dignity and independent authority in 
the following manner, in a note addressed 
to General Arnold: 
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= On Board Royal Savage, Aug. 17th. 
ir: 

I find by an order you have given out, that the 
schooners are to go down the Lakes. I know no 
orders but what shall be given out by me, except 
sailing orders from the Commander-in-Chief If 
an enemy is approaching, I am to be acquainted 
with it and know how to act in my station. 

I am Sir, Yours, 
Jacosus Wynkoop, 
Commander of Lake Champlain. 


It was now Arnold’s turn to assert Ads 
dignity and authority, which he did in 
this wise : 

Sir: 

Iam surprised you should pretend to contradict 
my orders to the Captains of the schooners, at this 
time when we are alarmed by a signal of the 
approach of the enemy, and much more so, as 
I acquainted you some time since that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had appointed me to take com- 
mand of the Navy on the Lakes; had I not received 
this appointment, from my rank in the army, and 
as Commander-in-Chief of this post, it is your duty 
to obey my orders, which you have received and 
executed for some time past. You surely must be 
out of your senses to say no orders shall be obeyed 
but yours. Do you imagine, that Congress have 
given you a superior command over the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, or that you are not to be under his 
direction? If you do, give me leave to say you 
are much mistaken, and if you do not suffer my 
orders to be immediately complied with by sending 
to the Captains of the Schooners to obey them, I 
shall be under the disagreeable necessity of con- 
vincing you of your error by immediately arresting 
you. 

B. ARNOLD, B. G, and Commander of 
Fleet on Lake Champlain. 
To Commodore WYNKOOP. 


Wynkoop did not reply to General 
Arnold, but addressed the following letter 
to General Gates : 


Crown Point, Aug. 17th, 1776. 


Sir: 

I have understood that General Arnold is to have 
the command of the Navy, and if that be so, he ought 
to have shown me his Power to it, but instead of 
that he sent an order for two of the Schooners to get 
under way and go down the Lake, upon some 
information he says he had of the approach of the 
enemy. Was it not his Duty to have communica- 
ted it to me, and my orders to have been given to 
the vessels? I have contradicted them ’til he ac- 
quainted me of with some acts of the enemy, and 
then I immediately issued my orders for them to go 
down. Sir, if that be the case, I would be glad of 
my Dismission from the Service, for I accepted of 
this command on these conditions, Major General 











Schuyler has a letter which I brought up to him 
from Congress, that no man was to take the com- 
mand from me, and when he had read the letter he 
told me that I need not fear, that no one should 
have it but me, and the Congress of New York 
promised me that if any one should arrive here 
authorized to take the command by the Honorable 
Continental Congress I was to be dismissed the 
service, and have the command of one of the 
frigates building, up the Northe River,! for 7 am 
Resolved to go under command of no man. 1 will 
receive general orders to sail, and how far, and 
will obey the Commander-in-Chiefs orders, but if I 
have the command, I expect to give the orders to the 
Captains of the Fleet, when I receive them from the 
Commander-in-Chief. I refer your Honour to a 
copy of my warrant, a copy of Major General 
Schuyler’s letter and his orders here enclosed. Sir, 
if you find my grievance well founded, I hope 
your Honour will be pleased to redress it. 

I am Sir, with all due respect, your Honour’s 
Most Obedient and very Humble Servant. 


Jacopus Wynkoop, Commander. 


General Gates replied to Arnold in con- 
ciliatory terms, convinced that Wynkoop’s 
conduct was the result of an error of judg- 
ment or misapprehenson of facts. Mean- 
while General Arnold had ordered the 
arrest of the deficient officer, and he wrote 
to General Gates as follows: 

Crown Point, Aug. 19th, 1776. 
Dear General: 


I received yours of yesterday. I have ordered 
Commodore Wynkoop to Headquarters, No 
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other person in the Fleet has disputed my orders. 
I believe the Commodore was really of opinion 
that neither of us had authority to command him. 
He now seems convinced to the contrary and sorry 
for his disobedience of orders. If it can be done 
with propriety, I wish he may be permitted tc 
return home without being cashiered. 
I am very respectfully, &c., &c., 
B, ARNOLD. 

Major General GATEs. 


The result of this little breeze, was, that 
Wynkoop was alluwed to quietly leave the 
service without a stain upon his reputation. 
General Schuyler wrote to General Gates 
on the subject, saying: ‘‘A strange 
infatuation seems to prevail in people. 
How Wynkoop should imagine that he 
was not to obey General Arnold’s orders, 
he being the oldest officer on the spot, I 
cannot imagine.”’ 

Concerning this little flare-up, a wag at 
Crown Point, wrote: | 


“ Wynkoop is a plucky lad, 
And Arnold is another ; 
Both can easily get mad 
And raise a ’tarnal pother. 


Old Gates, I guess, will set ’em straight, 
Without appeal to Schuyler, 

I only hope good Colonel ’Koop, 
Won't bust his angry boiler,”’ * 





THE ReEcorp is indebted to Mr. IsAac B. Crate, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. for the following sketch. 


The errors of historians respecting these 
men are remarkable, and calculated to 
perplex the general reader. Sparks con- 
founds Brig. Gen. James Irvine with Brig. 
Gen. Wm. Irvine. Marshall mistakes Brig. 
Gen. James Ewing for Brig. Gen. James 
Irvine. Holmes and others follow Mar- 
shall. Saffell, in his records of the Revolu- 
tionary War, page 309, in a notice of 





? Continental frigates were then a building at 
the ship-yard of Van Zandt & Tudor, at Pough- 
keepsie, about seventy-three miles up the Hudson. 
—[Eniror.] 








BRIG. GENERALS JAMESIRVINE AND JAMES EWING. 






Brig. Gen. James Irvine, says :—‘‘ Gen. 
Washington, before he was properly ac- 
quainted with him, called him Ewing, 
which gave rise to many errors among his- 
torians about his name. To settle this 
question, he will be referred to in a future 
page.’’ Yet, Washington was right, and 
Mr. Saffell makes no further reference to 
him that I can find. 

The errors are not unnatural and arise 
from several circumstances. Col. Wm. 





1 In 1774, a boiler in the works of Boulton & 
Watts, at Soho, England, collapsed—* burst ’— 
without much damage, and this incident gave rise 
to a slang term addressed in derision to an angry 
man: “ Don’t burst your boiler.”—[ Epitor.] 
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Irvine was captured at Three Rivers, June 
8th, 1776, was exchanged May 6th, 1778, 
and became a Brigadier General of the 
Pennsylvania Line. James Irvine served 
for a time as Colonel of the 9th Regt., Pa. 
Line ; then became Brigadier General of 
Pa. Militia. Was captured at Whitemarsh, 
Dec. 5th,1777,and was exchanged June rst, 
1781. James Irvine and James Ewing 


were both Brigadier Generals of the Pa. . 


Militia. They were both members of the 
Supreme Executive Council, and their 
names both appear on the minutes of that 
body from Jan. 2, 1783, till October, 1784. 
They were both elected and served as 
Vice Presidents of that body, with Presi- 
dent Dickenson. Here are sufficient co- 
incidents to mislead the unwary. Then 
the various ways of spelling their names 
was calculated to perplex and confuse. 

A few facts may interest your readers 
and enable them more readily to identify 
these genesals. 

I know not when James Irvine first 
entered the Continental service ; he was, 
however, a Captain in the 1st Pa. Regt. 
Sept. 14th, 1775, and he rose to the rank 


of Lieutenant Colonel, Oct. 25,1776. He 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel, and 


appointed to the 9th Pa. Regt. August 
4, 1777, he was still in command of that 
Regiment. August 26, 1777, he was ap- 
pointed Brigadier General, of the Penn- 
sylvania Militia, Dec. 5th, 1777, he was 
surrounded and captured at Whitemarsh, 
and finally sent to Long Island. In Dec- 
ember, 1780, he with Col. Mathews, was 
permitted by Sir Henry Clinton, to visit 
Congress in behalf of his fellow prisoners 
on Long Island, as will be seen by the 
following letters : 


“ Philadelphia, 16th December, 1780. 
“Sir: 

Appointed to the honor of waiting on Congress 
in behalf of our unfortunate fellow-captives still in 
possession of the Enemy on Long Island, we are 
instructed to represent to that honorable Body the 
necessity of yielding them immediate relief and 
support. The keen sensation inseparable from 
pressing want induced them to solicit Sir Henry 
Clinton permission for this purpose. We will not, 
however, lest we wound too deeply the feelings of 
humanity, enter into a detail of all the complicated 
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ills they have experienced during the space of nine- 
teen tedious months in which they have received 
no manner of support from the Public—not even 
had their board paid; in consequence of which 
some of them have been compelled to seek a 
wretched retreat from famine in the detested Pro- 
vost of New York. 

“ Under cover of sundry papers which will ex- 
plain to your Excellency and Congress in what 
manner it will now be in your power to afford re- 
lief to your unfortunate Officers, by furnishing them 
with such necessaries as can best be spared for that 
purpose. To this we earnestly beg your earliest 
attention ; and should any further personal explana- 
tions be necessary we will be happy in attending 
Congress or any part of them for this purpose. 

“The confidence thus reposed in us by our 
fellow-prisoners not only affords an opportunity of 
manifesting our attachment to them and attention 
to their wants, but also to represent our own par- 
ticular situation, wherein we Soon received a deeper 
wound from our Country, than either want could 
impose or the severity of an eneray could inflict. 

“Our vanity does not lead us to boast of more 
than common abilities as soldiers; but in point of 
attachment and readiness co do our duty when our 
country calls, we yield to none. Conscious of 
having sacrificed our interest and ease for her 
service, and some of us neglected the duties of a 
parent to a rising family of helpless children; and 
that since we became her soldiers we have never 
indulged a wish to survive the liberty of our coun- 
try; we leave you to judge what must be our 
feelings when héld up to public view to be pointed 
at as unworthy the rank we bore in her Army, and 
undeserving those liberties for which we have 
fought and bled, by the exchange of Officers, 
Prisoners of a few months date in preference to us 
who have endured a captivity of more than three 
torturing years. 

“ Mortifying as these reflections must, to a sensi- 
ble mind, necessarily be, they are sometimes 
softened by the belief that they were occasioned by 
inattention rather than any design to injure; and 
that Congress will readily apply immediate relief to 
the wound we have received by effecting our libera- 
tion for the Prisoners still remaining in their hands, 
in which also we hope will be included the yet un- 
fortunate Gentlemen in the hands of the Enemy on 
Long Island.—Surely justice calls for such a step 
and humanity adds her request for its execution, 


We have the honor to be with all possible 
Respect and esteem Your Excellency’s Most 
Obedient and very Humble Servants, 


James Irvine, B. Gen’l. 
GEORGE MATHEWS, 
Col. gth Virg. Regt.’ 
His Excellency SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, Esq. 
President of Congress. 
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“ Philadelphia, 18th December, 1780. 
“Sir: 

“ Permitted by Sir Henry Clinton, and requested 
and authorized by the unfortunate captive officers 
on Long Island, to represent in their name the dis- 
tresses they have long suffered in the service of their 
country; and at the same time to beg that an end 
may at length be put to those sufferings which they 
have hitherto borne with more than common forti- 
tude and magnanimity through a series of afflicting 
years, but which, from long unprecedentedly long 
continuance are at length become insupportable. 

“ Without incurring the imputation of vanity or 
being charged with assuming a merit J have no 
pretention to, I flatter myself I may be suffered to 
assert that I entered into the service of my country 
at an early period of the war with as much military 
experience, and equal zeal and attachment to her 
interest and happiness as most of the officers of my 
rank who have since been less unfortunate. A de- 
tail of the accumulated injuries I have since expe- 
rienced, though painful to the recollection and 
troublesome in the relation, I will nevertheless ven- 
ture to give, to show your Excellency the justice of 
my present complaint. 

* Appointed to the rank of Lieut. Colonel in the 
first Regiment of this State, I determined to de- 
vote my future life to the service of my injured 
country upon any terms not dishonorable. A short 


time however only elapsed till I had the mortifica- 
tion to see officers then my inferiors promoted to a 
rank above me; and a resolution of Congress pre- 


cluding me from the possibility of regaining that 
rank which from my commission I was entitled to. 
I had no alternative but that of resigning or sub- 
mitting to the indignity; I chose the former. But 
though constrained to leave reluctantly the Conti- 
nental Army, my attachment to my country was not 
lessened nor my zeal for her service in any degree 
abated, Honored afterward with the commission 
of Brigadier General of the Militia of this State, I 
continued to exercise the duties of that office, and 
I hope the gentlemen with whom I had the honor 
to serve will bear witness to the readiness and 
fidelity wherewith I did my duty till I was so un- 
fortunate as to become the captive of our enemies, 
To enlarge upon all the distresses and indignities 
inseparable from this state would be detaining your 
Excellency from the more important duties of your 
high station ; but in justice to myself, permit me to 
say that after having borne with becoming fortitude 
a captivity of three tedious years of almost every 
species of distress, I have seen by an express reso- 
lution of Congress an officer who was captured but 
a few months since exchanged in preference. 

“ Judge sir, what must be the feelings of a man 
conscious of having done his duty with alacrity, 
served his country with fidelity; a man who has 
bled profusely in defence of her rights and liberties; 
who for her has suffered a long and painful cap- 
tivity with patience and resolution; who has been 
tantalized with flattering prospects of liberation 
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which he is now never' likely to experience; de- 
luded with the ill founded hope of experiencing 
unsolicited that justice to which he knew himself 
entitled; and at last to be doomed by an act of the 
supreme Legislature of his country to perpetual cap- 
tivity, to an endless separation from his kindred, 
connections, friends, in short from every blessing 
that can render life supportable: Judge I say the 
feelings attendant on such a situation, and suffer 
me to hope that your Excellency and Council will 
in your wisdom and justice afford me such relief as 
will most effectually tend to the reparation of the 
injuries I suffer. 


“TI am sir, with the highest respect and esteem 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient 
Very humble servant, 


JAMEs IRVINE,” 
B. Gen’l, Pa. Militia,” 
His Excellency, JosepH REED, Esq. 


“‘ Philadelphia, 18th December, 1780. 
“Sir: 

“Nominated to the painful, though from its hoped 
for happy consequences, pleasing office of waiting 
on Congress and the Legislature of this State on 
behalf of my unfortunate fellow-captives on Long 
Island, I am instructed to lay before them the dis- 
tresses to which they have been subjected, not only 
from a total want of almost every necessary that can 
render life supportable but also from the adoption 
of a system whereby the prisoners of this state are, 
as they conceive cruelly denied the advantages 
afforded to those of the other states; that of being 
exchanged for the prisoners taken by the subjects 
of such states respectively. 

“In justice to the supreme Legislature of their 
country as well as in tenderness to their own in- 
jured feelings, they would willingly su e that 
the resolution of Congress forbidding the future ex- 
change of prisoners in the line of any particular 
state, could not be intentionally designed against 
the unhappy subjects of this Commonwealth; yet, 
when they consider the great number of Pennsyl- 
vania officers in captivity, the total neglect or in- 
ability of the public at large to relieve their urgent 
necessities ; the consequent expense which this 
state must necessarily incur in administering to 
their wants; and recollecting the many instances 
wherein the gentlemen of other states have been 
liberated upon principles directly opposite to those 
now complained of, they cannot deny themselves 
the justice of remonstrating against a system which 
in its operation must unavoidably injure the 
gentlemen whom I have the honor to represent. 

“On the subject of supplies they think it suffi- 
cient to inform this honorable House that since the 
zoth of May, 1779, they have received no manner 
of support of the public, notwithstanding repeated 
applications both to Congress and the Legislature 
of this state. Confidently relying on the wisdom 
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and humanity of this House, as well as on their 
ability to relieve their suffering officers in captivity, 
I will venture to suggest to them that if specie can 
be procured it will not only afford more immediate 
relief, but be also attended with less inconvenience 
than any other method at present practicable ; but 
if this be impossible I have the honor to lay before 
you the copies of sundry papers which will fully 
explain how readily it may be done by sending in 
such articles therein specified as can best be spared. 
In addition to these papers I also lay before you 
the copy of a letter to the honorable the Congress 
on the subject of supplies and exchange; and the 
high opinion I entertain of your justice and human- 
ity induces me to hope that nothing in the power 
of this House will be wanting to lessen the general 
distresses therein represented, or to attend to 
the reparation of the injuries too justly complained 
of. 
“T have the honor to be with every sentiment 
of respect 
Sir, your most obedient 
And very humble servant, 
JAmes IRVINE, 
B. Gen’l, Pa. Militia.” 


The Hon, FREDERICK MUHLENBERG, Esq. 
Speaker to the House of Assembly. 


Gen. Irvine was exchanged June 1,1781. 
Oct. 12, 1782, was duly elected Councillor 
from the City of Philadelphia, and on the 
14th he took his seat in that body. Nov. 
6, 1784, he was elected Vice President. 
Oct. 10, 1785 he resigned. He died in 
Philadelphia, and his grave in Christ 
Church burial grounds is marked by a 
stone bearing the following inscription.. 


“In 
Memory of 
ELIZABETH IRVINE 
who died March 2d 
1801 
in the 67th year of her age. 
and of 
General JAMEs IRVINE 
Brother of the above Elizabeth 
who died the 28th day of April 1819 
in the 84th year of his age.’’ 


At Whitemarsh Gen. Irvine had three 
fingers shot off. Thos. Wharton, Jr. 
wrote that he was a brave and vigilant 
officer. 

It is curious that Mr. Saffell should state 
in the Historical Record that :—‘‘ Gen. 
Irvine, even if indigent, had no claim 
under’’ the acts of Congress granting pen- 
sions and half-pay to officers and soldiers 
who served nine months or more in the 
Continental Line, as he had previously 
classed him with those entitled to half-pay, 
commutation, and bounty, in his Records 
of Revolutionary War, page 423. 

Of Brig. Gen. James Ewing, who failed 
to cross the Delaware, we know but little. 
Gen. Cadwalader in a letter dated, Bris- 
tol, Dec. 26, 1776, writes: ‘‘I wrote this 
morning to Gen. Washington, directed to 
Gen. Ewing at Trenton Ferry,’’ &c. 

We have the following letter from the 
General to Thomas Wharton, Junior, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. 


‘*Sir :—By order of his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington, I have sent down certain 
Hessian prisoners, to be disposed of, as the 
Committee of Safety may direct. 


‘* A list of names is enclosed. 
James Ewinc. 
** Trenton Falls, Dee. 30th, 1776.”’ 


Feb. 4, 1778, Jos. Nourse of the War 
Department writes that Gen. Ewing had 
been appointed one of the Superintendants 
for ‘‘laying up of magazines of flour and 
purchasing cattle and salted meat for the 
use of the army.’’ 

Nov. 21, 1778, James Ewing, Esq. was 
returned by the Sheriff of York County 
as duly elected Councillor. His election, 
however, was contested and Feb. 13, 1779, 
was decided in favor of James Thompson. 
Oct. 22, 1781, he was returned as duly 
elected Councillor for York County. Nov. 
7, 1782, he was elected Vice President 
and served until the expiration of his term 
in Oct. 1784: I am under the impression 
that he was step-brother of the notorious 
Dr. Connelly. 
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WILLIAM PENN AND HIS FATHER. 


The struggles of William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, in his early life, 
for a reconciliation between fiilial love and 
duty, and his conscience—the “light 
within,’’of which George Fox had preach- 
ed—‘‘Emmanuel, God with us,’’ were 
frequent and severe. His father was a 
British admiral and high in the social 
scale. He had been knighted for his 
bravery and skill, and bore the proud title 
of Sir William Penn and a brilliant coat 
of arms. 

Because of his skill, courage and ability 
in the naval service of England, Admiral 
Penn had, before he was thirty-two years 
of age, passed through the grades of Cap- 
tain, Réar-Admiral of Ireland, Admiral to 
the Straits, and Vice-Admiral of England 
in the royal navy. He had also been 
commissioned a General. Against the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, and all the enemies 
of England he was ready to fight, and did 
fight valiantly. He was a commander at 
the capture of Jamaicain 1655, and also 
at the victory over the Dutch, off Lowes- 
toffe, ten years later. In early life he had 
wooed and won the good Margaret Jasper, 
of Rotterdam, who became the mother of 
William Pern, and gave to his character 
that religious nature which marked his 
whole career. 

Sir William Penn (the admiral) was a 
gay man of the world, and ambitious to 
win such distinction in his profession as 
should entitle him to a peerage. To his 
son William, who was born in 1644, when 
the young naval officer was twenty-four 
years of age, he looked for a worthy suc- 
cessor, for he showed great mental and moral 
vigor while he was yet a little child. 
Great, therefore, was his disappointment 
and chagrin, when he found that son, as 
he grew to manhood, taking a course in 
life directly opposite to his own. 

William was an extraordinary child. 
Whilst he was at school at Chigwell, in 
Essex, before he was eleven years of age, 
he experienced what seemed to be spiritual 
manifestations of a character so marvellous, 
that he believed he was called, like little 
Samuel, to dedicate himself to the service 


of God. Sometimes, while alone in his 
room, he would find himself enveloped in 
a halo of light that seemed to work in 
unison with peculiar inward feelings. 
These manifestations and their impressions 
faded after his return home, and at the age 
of fifteen years, a sober boy and of deep 
religious convictious, he entered Christ 
Church College, Oxford, as a student, 
with John Locke. There he met Thomas 
Loe, a Quaker, who easily made him a 
convert to the peculiar doctrines and sim- 
plicity of life of George Fox. Some of his 
fellow-students joined him. They not only 
refused to conform to the mode of worship 
in the college, and to wear the student’s 
surplice, regarding them as relics and sym- 
bols of superstitions in the church of Rome, 
but they were aggressive, and in a violent 
manner, in public, young Penn stripped the 
robes from severa! of the students. 

For this outrage Penn was expelled from 
college. His father was then at home. 
The conduct of his son enraged him. He 
would listen to no appeals—no plea of 
conscience, but with a heavy cane he beat 
William, drove him from his house, and 
forbade his ever re-entering it. The sweet, 
persuasive voice of the gentle mother 
brought about a reconciliation, yet it did 
not allay the Admiral’s vexation, mortifi- 
cation and disappointment because of his 
son’s fanatical conduct and what he termed 
low associations. These did not agree with 
the visions of his ambition. 

William was now a bright youth of 
eighteen years. His father sought to win 
him from the soberness of Quakerism by 
the gay society and scenes of Paris. He 
sent him thither with plenty of money and 
perfect freedom of action. The dissipa- 
tions of the French capital had no charms 
for him. He preferred the society of the 
famous Calvinist divine, Professor Am- 
erault, and with him he studied theology. 
His father, still disappointed, called him 
home. ‘The Admiral was pleased with the 
polished manners and a kind of gaiety 
which William had acquired abroad, yet it 
was evident that he was no convert to the 
world. 
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His father now induced him to study 
law, hoping that would turn his mind from 
religious contemplation to which he was 
prone. The terrible plague of 1665, drove 
the student from London. That visitation 
had deepened his religious feelings, and 
when his father had came from sea, he 
found his son more ‘‘ fanatical’’ than ever. 
Then he sent him to Ireland to superintend 
estates there, hoping by that means to 
seduce him to the ways of the world. At 
Cork, William again met Thomas Loe, who 
induced him to attend Quaker meetings, 
when he was arrested with others, for this 
offence. He was relieved, but from that 
time forth he was identified with tue 
Quaker sect. 

On his return to England there was a 
rupture between William Fenn and his 
father. The sweet mother again inter- 
posed. The Admiral finally consented to 
allow his son to practice his peculiarities if 
he would consent to take off his hat in the 
presence of his father, the King and the 
Duke of York. The young man retired to 
his room, prayed for guidance, and coming 
back to his father declared that he could 
not remove his hat in compliment to any 
one. The angry Admiral again turned his 
son out ofdoors. This treatment confirmed 
the son in the way he had chosen, and he 
became so prominent at the Quaker meet- 
ings, that he felt the strong arm of the law 
at times. 
mother so softened the father’s heart, that 
he forgave William and used his own in- 
fluence to shield him from the persecutions 
which his despised sect had to endure. 
After that the Admiral left William to fol- 
low the bent of his inclination, and dying 
three years afterward (1670) he left him 
his blessing and a fortune. In all these 
troubles William was meek and never dis- 
obedient, except in cases when he felt 
bound to follow the dictates of his con- 
science in what concerned his religious 
duty. 

William Penn inherited and used the 
coat of arms of his family which seems to 
have been given to his father by the Her- 
ald’s college at the time when he was 
knighted. So far Penn conformed to the 
‘** vain usages of the world.’’ He had the 


device emblazoned on his family plate. It 





The blessed influence of the - 
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is simple yet expressive. The shield is 
silver with a black centre-band on which 
are three silver plates called bezants, as 
they resemble the old Byzantine coins and 
indicate that the family of the wearer had 
been connected with the crusades. Above 
the band is a crescent, the badge of a 
second son of a family. The crest is a 
half-lion rampant, with a collar bearing 
three ‘silver plates. The half-lion rests 
upon a closed helmet. The motto pum 
CLAVUM TENEAM, ‘‘ While I may hold the 
helm,’’ is not the whole motto of Admiral 
Penn. That read DUM CLAVUM RECTUM 
TENEAM, ‘‘while I may hold the helm 
right.’’ In other words, the Admiral said 
in substance, by his motto, ‘‘ while I may 
hold the helm right or steady, the ship will 
go safely,’’? 








1 The picture of the coat of arms given above, 


is copied from an engraving in Mr. Westcott’s 
History of Philadelphia, which was drawn from a 
piece of Penn’s plate, in the possession of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania.—[Ep.] 
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KING AND MINISTER CARICATURED, 


Caricature and Satire never ceased their 
attacks upon the British monarch and his 
ministry during our old war for independ- 
ence. They were never more bitter and 
unrelenting than after the news reached 
England, of the surrender of Burgoyne, 
in the Autumn of 1777. With the news 
went the sad story of the death of Jane 
M’ Crea, with General Gates’ exaggerations, 
and the popular belief in England ia the 
picture of Burgoyne hiring Indians to 
murder and scalp innocent women at the 
bidding of the British ministry. The 
opposition in parliament denounced in 
unmeasured terms the employment of the 
savages in the military service in America, 
and made the stories of Indian-cruelties a 
powerful point in their arguments and 
rhetoric. They even conjured up pictures 
of cannibalism, and a caricature was pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ The Allies—par nobile 
fratrum,’’ in which King George, whose 
private will, it was generally believed, 
governed the Cabinet, was represented as 
in close league with his savage ally, knaw- 
ing the bones of a human being on which 
they had been feasting together, The 
King holds a part of a skull in his hands, 


Amongst those whose eloquent voice 
thundered loudest against such an alliance, 
was Lord Chatham. Yet he was unwil- 
ling to see the British empire dismembered, 
and when in the Spring of 1778, the ques- 
tion of Americau Independence was before 
parliament, he opposed the measure with 
all his might. It was, on rising to reply 
in a debate on the question, that he 
swooned, fell into the arnf§ of supporting 
friends, and in little more than a month 
thereafter died. 


23 


Lord North was a perpetual butt for the 
satirists and caricaturists. Early in 1782, 
there was a fast waning ministerial majority 
in favor of continuing the war against the 
Americans. When that majority had been 
reduced to only one, North still held on 
to the Premiership and calmly produced 
his budget. In it were plans for new ways 
to raise money, by taxation, to carry on 
the war, which made the opposition 
furious. One of them aroused the indig- 
nation of the people, and greatly increased 
North’s unpopularity: It was a tax on 
Soap. Ballads, Epigrams and Caricatures 
attacked the measure. It was pretended 
that the tax was so high that people would 
have to wash without soap. The carica- 
turists represented North as the Political 
Washerwoman, in various ways. One 
entitled ‘‘ The M-n-s-r reduced; or Sir 
Oliver Blubber in his proper station,’’ rep- 
resented North as the new washerwoman 





Mary Nortu. 
trying the experiment of washing without 
soap. On the wall was a placard; ‘‘ Linen 
washed 50 per cent. cheaper than at any 
other place in London, by Mary North, 
author of the treatise upon washing with- 
out Soap and many other ingenious per- 
formances.’’ At a window before the 
portly figure of the disguised Minister 
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two washerwomen of the old practice are 
looking at his work, and laughing. 

North did not much longer hold on to 
his office. He saw inevitable deteat before 


him, for the people were with the oppo- 
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sition in desires for peace with the Ameri- 
cans, and on the day when a resolution 
of censure was to be offered, he announced 
the resignation of the Ministry. That 
was in March, 1783. 





JOSEPH BRANT OR THAYEADANEGEA. 


[From the Schuyler Papers. ] 


The following is a copy of a letter written by 
oseph Brant, the great Mohawk chief, in the Mo- 
awk language, to General Schuyler, who, in 

early manhood, the Mohawks had adopted and 
gave himthe name of KXo-ragh Than-yea-da 
Ra-yongh. The year is omitted in the date, but 
the context indicates that it was written on the 
23d of October, 1783, about a month before the 
British evacuated the city of New York and 
left our shores, 


KoraGH THANYEADA RAayoNnGH SHAT- 
THONDAT. 


Keagayen ne onen, i nongh, ye gagh 
hawise, tsi naghhe, ne a on saghs gwa- 
weanaghrongea, nongwanonghsyonni, on- 
eakadinonwa, sesadogease, ne tsi na haw- 
ea, nedagwanontshadironde, ne kadinetsi 
inyongwayerengh, ne yongwengh, nyjon- 
gwadadigh, netkaweaniyonheassonnewe, 
onen hetsiratogeaghse, nen eyeyakhinhagh- 
ongh, ne neratigowaneaghse, Rotighsgear- 
geghte, Janoghsgegh, Rotitsyeahayeagh- 
nonghne, niyongwayereagh, sahonsaghs- 
arouge, geakayea, aoriwa, netsioneasgea- 
nea, saghsongwanigonrayea, negoragh- 
gowagh, ne tsi yongwadiriyoghne, okneo- 
nitsionen, togh kanakhiweanaronge, ne 
Congress, ne Radinonwese, nekagani- 
reaghghsera, yagisadon, yeyongwat ian 
hongh onenwa, hahweyea, ne adane, 
agwegongh, naghgwatade geashon nene 
Ethonayawea,. ne Kayanereaghsera, da- 
onsedewarighontea, ne _ saritkaweaniyo, 
ne orighwage, tsinenhadiyre, ne Congress, 
nene Dejaron, yot gonnyeas, tsi nanawea- 
igeaghyaghtease geagh, deyagweghre, na- 
gwatadegeashon, yongwanonwaradon on- 
geagh, ne tsisagwayena wase, ne goragh- 
gowaghyagh kati omi keateghseragon, tha- 
ondon, ne oneakayanercaghsera Deaja- 
gwarighontea, yagwearon, kadi, yaghde- 
ateyongwagwenyongh ne yadayongwadea- 


ge, nonwa,nedagwanontshawagongh, Deyo 
newagegh, wakarighonni, keakayea, nene 
Eso tsi, waongwaneanagene, ne agwada- 
tegeashon, karines, wagwaweyeariendane, : 
ne tsi waongwayotea, nekayarureaghsera, ha 
onsonderighwaghteadi, inkeaghyagwanon- 
ese, dakareasaronge, ikeanonwa, hag- 
waghiigh heayagwasayaghongwasotserade- 
gea, tsi neayagwatyere, nekatiwaouni, 
yaghteadeyaweght, okthayagwasheatongh- 
gwe,ne tsi nikarighwanoron, yougwayodeok 
hareoya, nenesadon, arek holek hinigonra- 
yeaderigh, ne Congress, ne tsi nonwa, 
nihodinigouroteagh, ne iighnenon kadi- 
nagyongweonwegh, nekadikanoron, ne tok- 
atatshegongh, aghshonghthentyesarighon- 
nyeari, onen yagwayatoreane, asckeaghto- 
kat tea sheawea, yaghdeonneghre, ne 
Congress isegegh, akayageaghtaghgwe, ne 
Rastinigonra nongwe onwegh, nonkatigh— 
ne tsi onea, Degenigh, ok ne shaoriwat, 
watyakhiweauaronge na gwaghronongha, 
ne Congress, newatearoseriyo tsi ne hadi- 
we anodea, ne Kayanreaghsera, daonsaya- 
gwarigh onden, nok nise, sadon aghsondew- 
akateryeadare, yagwearon kadi, Kanekhere, 
geagwitegh tsi onen, Etho mayawea, ne 
onea, Entewa tsyea hayea, heas katnegh- 
nensegeaonghde, ne Etho ne, heasewa- 
wegeaneataon, ne Congress, kanekhere, 
heaghshe Rori netsi nonwa, na karighonni, 
yaghtea thate yongwa dat yeagh, ok ne oni- 
yagwanonwese, nesha Datayawea, nedeja- 
rongh, oghstoneagh, hahetewaghtendi, 
nenetedewayatogeagh, nonwegh, Natahe- 
dewaderane, tsi haontsitonni, yeakarig- 
hwea Daghtesegeaneighnagwatadegeash- 
on, agwaghneya gwarighwayeaderigh, net- 
sini karigh hoteagh, ne kaya nereaghsera, 
donsayerigh onden, heayagwagwenionya 
Deyagwagatigh, neseonigea orighwagwe- 
niyo,neakaonghada yeweanigeane niyawea- 
kati, nine egh, nesadan, iigh heagwade- 
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weyea nonnyea, tsinensewayere, netogeagh- 
ege, haonsayoyanerenne, kea kayeasadery- 
eadarak onen tho agh, agwegongh, jakhi- 
yaghthawea, ne nehenaghsgwa, togh karas- 
ane, shegongh, yederondonyotnade, nene 
geaniyakasa, nekati karighonni yonhight 
ne ok thi kaweaniyo tsi nayawea, ayago 
Den theni, netsi natedewadere, athajnon- 
gegh, Ethonekadi, neniyeyon gwariwayea, 
tsi onenna Den dewadatgea, Etho ne hea 
tsi sewat kagh tho. 

Kea kayen, yagwarighwisaks, nene o- 
though teniyotyerengh, nene tsi onen 
nonwa kayane rengh sera, yoteriwade,nene 
ok thuwagwegon, ronnise nejongweta, Ro- 
tiyanadonhatyese, ne onghweajagegh ka 
egh da, nenetsinonweughniyagwaweaniyo 
karighwison, Teyeonwaghgwatha, 1768, ok 
kati thadeyakhikanere, yongweron hag- 
wagiorighwagegh ne onen, heayagwarigh- 
waniaton onen kadi, yongwatogeahs, to 
gat nongeagh, Congress Rotirighwison 
keateas kayea, ne okthinyagoriwa ne Eth- 
oyegwariyese, onnyonweajagegh—yongwa- 
rhare, kadineheajagwaronge, orighwa- 
gwegongh, ne onen heajonwe, nonghwa- 
teanhatsera, Kayornnigh. 

Kea oni kayeatsiniyoght, tsiyagwennon, 
Donnyon nenegagh onghteghdetyorighwa- 
ye Riongh, tsisaghrongeagh, ne Shiyag- 
wagh, ok Petreas rodighagh, neoninetsini- 
yongweatyodia neyongwadatigh ne_ Et- 
tione ne tsiniyonght, ne tsisayadon, 
neaghhigeagh, ongwanonsagwegon, thag- 
eahage ongwanonsagwegongh, agwagh 
Ethoghneyeyongwadatigh yagh kanekka 
oyadeyeteron, agononghsyonneageahage 
ne okni netogh kara, newaghskeagh, 
onenyodehaka, netsi, yagwanonwese, 
Kadi, nedaontaghsaten nyeghde,  net- 
sinikweanage tagwaweanarongea, ne 
Ethoghgegh, wagh hiyondon, Jacob Ried 
Roghyadon ne kadi ne Copy, ayagwat 
kagh tho—asegeaghya gwanonwise na- 
gwagh otogea ongh orighwagwegon Winay- 
awea—Raodiwea na Rodinonghsyonni ye- 
hadi gwegon, Rondategeashon—Orong- 
waghsa. 

Deyoghtsirheongh, October 23, 1783. 
WAAKZADON, 


(rein 
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N.B. Neoni ahoditogeaghse,ne Congress, 
Roniageanonne, Raseronninne ne iigh, ty- 
ongwadearoghron, tsinaghe ; wateriyogh, 
ronwayats Ebenezer Allen, Kayonigh, 
Skaawine, honiarawe, Entiagh non kaghya- 
donghsera, Colonel George Morgan, onght- 
eghraghya don, etho nigaghseanoteaghne- 
kaghyadon, August 12th 1783, from Phila- 
delphia, Etho nikayeringh yaghgadi agh- 
sthonhaghd, Kariwa tsiwa a gwataghstho 
ikearoneaghsgwea, tsinaghayere, ahadya- 
kea kadi, ne Radigowaneaghse, ne ahadi- 
nigonraneage neyongneadaksheagh toghsa 
aonotthontege oghna otea ayonkhiyate- 
weatrori, ikea agwaghse, yea yagwatenha, 
ne, orighwigo ne enyagwere yonk hi wean- 
aronk yaghteyewage onseronni ayonkhin- 
nanenhawe, yousayagwadeakaighte kadi 

ne kayonrigh. 
J.B 


The following is a translation of the above letter, 
which accompanied it : 
KoraH THANYEADARAYONGH, (alias Gen, 
SCHUYLER) ATTEND : 


It is a long time since you should have 
heard of the voice of us the Six Nations. 
You now therefore hear from us on the 
subject of the invitation you sent us to 
meet you. In our late reply to your last, 
we told you that you should hear from us 
more particularly after the return of our 
principal Warriors who were gone to attend 
a council held a Sanduska’ when we 
promised to communicate to you the trans- 
actions of the same. We were induced to 
hold such a council as the king had dis- 
posed our minds to peace, who had been at 
war, and as we had received several Messa- 
ges from Congress sygnifying their inten- 
tion to make peace with us. Our Deputies 
at the Council have induced all our Brethren 
to accede to a peace with you; But upon 
the particular condition that Congress act 
upon some fixed principle in settling the 
same, and that the Terms be such as shall 
be honorable for both parties; For we 
and our Brethren do not think that we 
were drunk when we gave our assistance 
to the king: Nor do we mean to trifle, in 
adjusting a peace. We had it not in our 


1 Sandusky, in Ohio. 
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power to meet you at this present time 
agreeable to your invitation, for two rea- 
sons. ‘The first is that the season became 
so far advanced before we and our brethren 
could get through with all our necessary 
business preparatory to a peace. We wish 
to have everything adjusted in a proper 
manner as we mean to make a peace our- 
selves without securing the Treaties settled 
with our ancestors. We cannot therefore 
lightly hurry over matters of such impor- 
tance as now engage our attention. The 
other reason is, that you have told us that 
you do not yet know the minds of Con- 
gress respecting the Indians. It would 
therefore have created an embarrassment 
should we have met you before you had 
received justification from Congress on the 
subject. Or perhaps it is not the intention 
of Congress to communicate their minds 
to us through you, as we have received 
two speeches immediately from Congress, 
both containing friendly proposals of 
peace ; but you tell us you know nothing 
of the matter. We say, therefore, that we 
will at all events meet you in Council early 
the ensuing Spring, by which time Con- 
gress may determine upon the matter. 
You will doubtless acquaint Congress with 
our Reasons why we have not yet met 
you, agreeable to your invitation. We 
wish you to appoint a place, somewhere 
between us and you, where you will meet 
us and kindle a Council-fire, where the 
business may be settled at once with us 
and all our Brethren. We know how to 
treat of peace, shall speak our own senti- 
ments, and shall not receive instructions 
from any other quarter. Tho’ at the 
same time we thank you for your offers to 
point out to us the measures we are to pur- 
sue to obtain a peace. 

We would acquaint you that we have 
dismissed most of the prisoners, ‘tho 
there are yet some few remaining with us, 
particularly small children, of whom there 
is a considerable number, whom we could 
not possibly convey to you this fall on 
account of the difficulties and hardships 
to which they must have been exposed 
at this advanced season. But when we 


meet you again you shall see them. 
A belt. 
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We ask the reason why so many of your 
People, since there hath been a prospect 
of peace have made themselves so busy 
to explore the Country in quest of 
settlements on lands, which were acknowl- 
edged to be ours at the treaty held at 
Fort Stanwix in the year 1768. We have 
given them no interruption, but deter- 
mined to enquire into the reason of their 
conduct from proper authority. Let us 
therefore know whether it is done by the 
direction of Congress, or whether they do 
it at their own accord without any author- 
ity. Weexpect therefore to receive an 
answer in full upon this particular when 
our messengers return. 
A Belt. 

We are apprehensive you did not fully 
understand our speech which we sent by 
Shanondo and Peter. It was sent in the 
name of the whole Six Nations and not in 
the name of any particular party, as it 
seems you conceived it to be. We are 
informed that Jacob Ried sent you our 
speech in writing, we therefore wish you 
to transmit to us a copy’ of the same for 
our perusal, as we wish to avoid all mis- 
takes in conducting our business. 

The speech of the Six Nations together 
with all their Brethren. 

A String. 

Deyoghtsirheongh Oct. 23d. 

written by me 

Jos. Brant, or Thayeadanegea. 
N. B. 

Congress ought to be informed that a 
white man named Ebenezer Allen who 
had been a friend of ours since the com- 
mencement of the war, deserted from us 
and on his Return brought a Belt of Wam- 
pum and a letter dated Philadelphia Aug* 
12th 1783, signed Co' George Morgan. 
We take no notice therefore of the mes- 
sage he brought, as he went without your 
knowledge. We desire that the Great 
men would pay no attention to what any 
bad fellow may say in our names, We 
shall ourselves send a messenger whenever 
we shall wish them to hear our voice. 
Nor shall we on such an occasion send a 
white man. , 

We therefore return the Belt. 
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THE LAST FULL-PAY PENSIONER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The Record is indebted to Mr, G. M. Copeland, of 
Clarendon, N. Y., for the following interesting 
sketch of the career of LEMuEL Cook, the last 
full-pay soldier and pensioner of the Revolution. 
Also, for the photograph of the veteran, a copy 
of which has been engraved for the RECORD. 


It is a remarkable fact in the history of 
the government of the United States, that 
at the close of our great, Civil War, in 
1865, there lingered but two surviving 
pensioners of the War of the Revolution— 
Lemuel Cook, of the town of Clarendon, 
Orleans County, New York, and Samuel 
Downing, of Edinburg, Saratoga Co. 
N. Y. On the 4th of March, 1861, 
there were twelve surviving revolutionary 
pensioners in the South: two were in 
Virginia, two in North Carolina, four in 
Tennessee and four in Georgia. Cut off 
from the support of the government by 
the great Civil Conflict, it would be inter- 
esting to know when and how these old 
patriots died. At the same date only 
twelve or thirteen revolutionary pension- 


ers of the Northern States, were upon the 
records of the department of the Interior. 
In Dec., 1865, Mr. Harlan, Secretary of the 
Interior reported that William Hutchings 
of Maine and Lemuel Cook, were the last 
of the revolutionary pensioners known on 
the records of his department—a singular 
omission of the name of Mr. Downing. 
Mr. Hutching’s original pension was only 
twenty-one dollars and sixty-six cents, 
and Mr. Downing’s eighty dollars per 
year. Mr. Lemuel Cook’s original pen- 
sion, was one hundred dollars per year— 
the highest amount paid to privates of the 
regular service. In 1863-4, Congress in- 
creased this to $200, and subsequently 
to $500, per annum. Mr. Downing’s 

was raised to $480. Lemuel Cook 


therefore has the honor of having 

been the last survivor of the full-pay 

soldiers of the regular army of the 
Revolution. 

Lemuel Cook was born, according 

tohis own statement, in Plymouth, 

Litchfield County, Connecticut. The year 


of his birth issomewhat uncertain. He had 
an impression that he was one hundred 
and seven years old, but from statements 
made to the writer some years ago when 
his mind was unimpaired he was probably 
born in 1764 and was one hundred and 
two years old when he died, in 1866. He 
was about seventeen years of age when he 
entered the service of his country in the 
Spring of 1781. From a sketch of survi- 
viving revolutionary pensioners published 
in the New York Herald, Oct. 19, 1863, 
it appears that Mr. Cook ‘‘ enlisted for 
the Second Light Dragoons, Col. Sheldon, 
but was mustered into Capt. Staunton’s 
Company of infantry, and continued in 
that company and in the service of the 
United States until June, 1783, when he 
was, at the termination of the war, dis- 
charged at Danbury, Connecticut.’’ He 
retained until his death a copy of his dis- 
charge, from the War Department, signed 
by George Washington, which states that 
he was a private of the Second Light 
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Dragoons, Connecticut. His field officers 
are stated as Col. Sheldon, Lieut. Col. 
Jamieson and Major Tallmage.' The dis- 
charge winds up by certifying : 

‘*The above named Lemuel Cook has 
been honored with the badge of merit for 
three year’s faithful service.’’ The date 
of the discharge corresponds with that 
given above by the Herald. 

It is a singular and noteworthy fact that 
the last survivor of the regular army of 
the Revolution took part in the last great 
and decisive battle of the war for Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Cook soon after his en- 
listment marched with the army under the 
command of General Washington, to the 
memorable campaign in Virginia, which 
resulted in the surrender of Cornwallis on 
the roth of October, 1781. 

In politics Mr. Cook was a life-long 
democrat. He continued to vote at town 
meetings and elections with great punctu- 
ality almost to the close of his life. He 


continued to write his name to orders and 
pension papers until the last year of his 
The fac simile of his signature 


life. 


1 Colonel Elisha Sheldon, who, the year before 
Mr. Cook entered the service, was in command of 
cavalry in Westchester County, New York. A 
detachment of these were at Salem when the trea- 
son of Arnold occurred, His Lieutenant, Jamie- 
son, with Major Tallmadge and the rest of the 
corps, were at North Castle. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Jamieson was the officer to 
whom the captors of Major André conducted him, 
With strange obtuseness of perception, he insisted 
upon sending André to Arnold, though the papers 
found on the prisoner implicated that general, He 
would have done so but for the remonstrances of 
Major Tallmadge; and contrary to that officer’s 
advice, who suspected Arnold, Jamieson sent a 
letter to the traitor informing him that he had 
André in his custody. This was received in time 
to give Arnold an opportunity to escape. But for 
Jamieson’s stupidity, Arnold would have been 

anged instead of Major André. 

Major Benjamin Tallmadge commanded an 
escort which conducted Major André .to Colonel 
Sheldon’s head-quarters at Salem. There André 
wrote a letter to Washington, frankly announcing 
his name and rank, and giving a brief account of 
the circumstances which had led him into his un- 
pleasant position. He handed the letter to Major 
Tallmadge to read. That was the first intimation 
he had of the rank of his prisoner.—[Ep. ] 
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herewith given was made to an oath of 
loyalty and sworn to before a justice of 
the peace of his town." 

During the last years of his life, his 
autograph was sought for from all parts of 
the country. A Hartford publisher sent 
an artist to procure his photograph in the 
Spring of 1864—the first and only one 
taken of him—and he succeeded in getting 
a remarkably fine and correct, likeness of 
the old soldier. 

At the close of the war Mr. Cook 
married Hannah Curtis, of Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, by whom he had eleven children, 
seven sons and four daughters. He had 
a second wife when he was about seventy 
years old, who died several years previous 
to his death. At an early day he moved 
to the vicinity of Utica, New York, at 
that time a new country and largely, as 
he stated, inhabited by Indians with 
whom he had some severe conflicts. After 
a short time he returned to Connecticut 
and remained there for a few years during 
which time most of his children were 
born. He then removed with his young 
family to Onondaga County, New York; 
thence to Bergen, Genessee County, and 
from the latter place to Clarendon, Or- 
leans Co., N. Y., where he resided about 
thirty years, and where he died on the 
2oth day of May, 1866. 

Mr. Cook was brought up and pursued 
the business of a farmer until far advanced 


1 The following is a copy of the oath: 


“T, Lemuel Cook, of Clarendon, County of 
Orleans, and State of New York, a Revolutionary 
Soldier, solemnly swear that I will support the 
Constitution of the State of New York, and of 
the United States; that I have borne and will 
continue tobear faithful allegiance to the said 
United States, giving neither aid, comfort or sup- 
port to any in rebellion to its authority. 

Sworn and subscribed before me, this “ third 
day of September, 1864.” 

** LEMUEL Cook. 

D. N. PETTINGILL, 

Fustice of the Peace.” 


The signature to this, a fac stualle of which is 
given under the portrait, was made when Mr. 
Cook, was about 99 years of age. This oath was 
administered to all pensioners at that time, when 
the Civil War was at its height.—[ Eb. ] 
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in life. His pension was his principal 
means of support during the latter part 
of his life. ‘The closing years of his great 
age were spent in the family of his son, 
Mr. T. W. Cook, where,—as a memorial 
of her it is here recorded—he received 
the assiduous and motherly care of his 
excellent step-daughter, Mrs. Cook. 

The funeral of Mr. Cook was held on 
the 23d day of May, in a beautiful grove 
about a mile from his residence, under the 
direction of the Masonic Fraternity, of 
which he was a member. His remains 
were followed by ‘a long procession of 
people from the surrounding Country and 
from Brockport, Holley, Albion and 
other villages. . Four generations of the pa- 
triarch’s family—great-great-great-grand- 
children—were represented in the group 
of mourners at the funeral. 

Rev. James M. Fuller, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, delivered a very elo- 
quent and appropriate funeral oration on 
the occasion, —Text, Psalms XLIV, 1-3: 
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“We have heard with our ears, O God, our 
fathers have told us, what work thou didst in their 
days, in the times of old. 


“ How thou didst drive out the heathen with thy 
hand, and plantest them; how thou didst afflict 
the people, and cast them out, 


“ For they got not the land in possession by their 
own sword, neither did their own arm save them: 
but thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light 
of thy countenance, because thou hadst a favor 
unto them.” 


The remains of Mr. Cook were buried 
in a retired country church-yard in the 
south east part of the town of Clarendon, 
N. Y. The Commissioners of Mt. Albion 
Cemetery—one of the most beautiful rest- 
ing places for the dead in the country— 
of Albion, N. Y., offered a place of burial 
for him, and the time may come when the 
offer will be accepted and when Congress 
or the public will erect some suitable 
memorial to mark the resting place of she 
last full-pay Pensioner of the Army of the 
Revolution. 





A RARE BOOK. 


The Record is indebted to Mr. S. G. DRAKE, of 
Boston, for the following sketch of a rare book: 


Some months ago, I gave you a few 
papers on books published by subscription 
before 1800. I did not cease preparing 
those articles for the want of materials, 
but for want of leisure. Perhaps the space 
has been better and more satisfactorily oc- 
cupied. I will however venture to notice 
one work more, presuming there are some 
that appreciate notices of old and curious 
books. The work I now have in view is 
by date out of my former limits, having 
been printed in 1813; yet is very seldom 
met with, and rather an extraordinary pro- 
duction. Its full title is—**‘ THE Moun- 
TAIN MUSE: comprising THE ADVENTURES 
OF TD)ANIEL BOONE ; AND THE POWER OF 
Virtuous AND REFINED Beauty. By 
DANIEL BRYAN, OF ROCKINGHAM Counry, 
VirciniA. Harrisonsurc: Printed for 
the Author: By Davipson & BourNE 


1813.’ 


Duodecimo, pages 252, and 12 of 
subscribers names. 

This is not only. a remarkable produc- 
tion, but remarkable for the great num- 
bers of subscribers obtained for its publi- 


cation. These foot up two thousand five 
hundred ; that is 2,500 is the number of 
copies subscribed for. Virginia is down for 
much the largest number. Kentucky next, 
then Tennessee; Ohio next, then Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, South Carolina, New 
York, Connecticut, North Carolina, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi Territory. In this 
last but one name, Louisiana one, and 
Connecticut one. Although but two sub- 
scribers were obtained in New York, one 
of these ‘‘ Whiting & Watson,’’ took 25 
copies. Residences of subscribers, other 
than their states are not given. Of such 
a large list of names it would be invidious 
to attempt a selection for your pages, and 
I therefore refer the readers to the original 
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work, if he can find a copy; observing 
that the long lists of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky names are mostly of English origin. 

We look in vain in biographical works 
for any notice of Daniel Bryan, and he 
has taken good care not tell his readers 
anything about himself. Nor has he told 
us anything tangible about the subject of 
his great poem, which from its title every 
one might reasonably expect to find some- 
thing, and it is fair to presume that his two 
thousand and odd subscribers were sadly 
disappointed, when they found the work 
contained nothing but a confused jumble 
of blank dithyrambics, with tropes un- 
numbered ; rendering his flights of fancy 
like a balloon high in the region of the 
clouds without ballast of any kind to bring 
it toan anchor. And yet Mr. Bryan was 
something of a scholar. Whether he con- 
tinued his poetical labors down to 1824, 
I do not know, but in that year he pub- 
lished an octavo, which he entitled ‘“THE 
Lay or GratituDE.’’ This was in honor 
of Lafayette, who revisited the United 
States that year. But ‘* The Lay of Grati- 
tude’’ was much in the strain of the 
‘*Mountain Muse,’’ though not quite as 
inflated in style. Perhaps our author re- 
sided in some ‘‘ cloud-capped ’’ mountain, 
whence he drew such inspiration. How- 
ever this may have been, it is certain that 
few poets ever had a more inspiring subject 
than the wild scenes of marvellous adven- 
ture in the discovery and settlement of 
Kentucky. 

Had the author given a proper introduc- 
tion to his book, or made judicious foot- 
notes, or notes at the end of his poem, the 
work might have been not only tolerable, 
but valuable ; but he has done nothing of 
the kind. We have to look elsewhere for 
any account of Daniel Boone or his femily 
or connections. And yet Mr. Bryan was 
a nephew of Boone, and probably received 
his name, Daniel, from him. ‘There were 
atnong his Virginia subscribers two of the 
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name of Bryan; among those of Ken- 
tucky, three, one of whom subscribed for 
six copies ; also two of the name of Boone ; 
among the Tennesseans were three Bryans ; 
perhaps connections of the poet, though 
of this we know nothing. All we know 
of him is contained in Kettell’s ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of American Poetry,’’ printed in 
1829, sixteen years after the publication 
of the ‘* Mountain Muse.’’ Mr. Kettell 
tells us that Mr. Bryan was then post- 
master at Georgetown, D. C., and that he 
had been a senator in the legislature of 
Virginia. Mr. Kettell gives an extract 
from ‘* The Lay of Gratitude ’’ only ; and 
although he mentions the Mountain 
Muse,”’ it isnot probable he ever saw it; 
and his extract from ‘* The Lay’’ is not 
judicious. 

Who ever desires a memoir of Daniel 
Boone, divested of all romance, should ob- 
tain that by the Rev. J. M. Peck, one of 
the most satisfactory biographies of the 
kind. Mr. Hartley has made a more, ex- 
tended memoir, and has wisely profited by 
the labors of Peck and others. 

On occasion of the death of one of the 
Boone family in 1820, a notice was given 
of the great ages of several of its mem- 
bers. This notice was copied by Mr. 
Peck. In 1869, the death of Captain 
Samuel Boone is given, as having happened 
in Missouri, Callaway County, Sept. 1gth, 
at the age of 88 years. He was a grand- 
son of the old pioneer. About a year and 
a half ago appeared a notice of the death 
of a son-in-law of Daniel Boone, named 
Harvey Thatcher, at the age of 128 years; 
supposed to have been the oldest man in 
the country. As this death happened in 
California, our credulity was better able 
to sustain the shock, than if it had been 
on this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
The account adds: ‘* He served after he 
was 70 with generals Harrison and Jack- 
son, also in the Black Hawk, in IlIlinois.”’ 
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TWO DEEDS. 


The ReEcorD is indebted to Mr. E. H. Goss, of 
Melrose, Massachusetts, for the copy of a deed 
of land, (in manuscript,) given by Robert Car- 
ter,! of Virginia, and which was sent to Mr. 
Goss, by a volunteer officer in the late civil 
war. 


The other deed (also in manuscript), for a dif- 
ferent kind of property which then existed in the 
province (and afterward in the state) of New 
York, was commiunicated by another esteemed 
Correspondent of the RECORD. 


») THE RIGHT HONBLE 
THOMAS LORD FAIRFAX, 
of Leeds Castle, in the County 

of Kent, and Baron of Cameron in Scot- 

land, and William Cage, of Milgate, in the 

Parish of Bearstead, in the said County of 

Kent, Esq* Devisee in trust, and Sole 


1 Col. Robert Carter was, for many years agent 
for the proprietors of a very large territory known 
as the “ Northern Neck,” in Virginia, containing 
nearly six million acres, and which included the 
region between the Potomac and Rappahannock 
Rivers, and extended from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the head waters of the Rappahannock in the Blue 
Ridge, and of the Potomac in the Alleghanies. He 
became, in time, a very extensive landed proprietor; 
in fact, owning nearly the whole of the magnificent 
domain for which he had acted as agent, and was 
known as “ King Carter.” He was speaker of the 
house of Burgesses for six years, treasurer of the 
Colony, for many years a member of the Council, 
and president one year. He lived at Corotoman, 
Lancaster Co., on the Rappahannock River, where 
a church was built in 1670, by his ancestor, John, 
who came from England in 1649. In 1732, “ King 
Carter” built a new and costly church on the site 
of the former one, where he attended with much 
pomp and circumstance. For a very interesting 
account of this man and his church, still, standing, 
see M. Schele de Vere’s “ Romance of American 
History,” pp. 159-164, who says: “In his own 
right he owned, besides (nearly all the Northern 
Neck,) three hundred thousand acres of land and 
eleven hundred slaves—by far the largest fortune 
ever owned by a private citizen in the old common- 
wealth,” and whose epitaph over his grave at the 
Eastern end of his church ends with “The poor 
lament, having lost their comforter, the widows 
their protector, the orphans their father,” and, that 
the “broad acres of the King were squandered, 
divided out and forfeited, till nothing is now left 
of his superb domain, and his kinsmen of our day 
seek distinction in virtues and merits that are better 
than ‘ riches and great possessions.’ ” 


Executor of the last Will and Testament 
of the Right Hon™ Catherine Lady Fair- 
fax,’ Deceased, PROPRIETORS of the 
NORTHERN NECK, of Virginia, #0 ai/ 
to whom this Present writing shall Come 
Send Greeting; KNOW YE that for Divers 
good Causes and Considerations, but more 
Especially for and in Consideration of the 
Composition for our use paid unto our 
Agent and Attorney and for the Annual 
Rent hereafter reserved WE HAVE given 
granted and Confirmed and by these pre- 
sents for us our heirs and Assigns Do give 
grant and Confirm unto Henry Connyers 
of the County of Prince William, one Cer- 
tain Tract or parcel of Land Containing 
two hundred and two Acres Situate by 
[burnt] in the said County of Prince Wil- 
liam upon Goose Creek among the Broken 
hills that [burnt] the Creek the same being 
bounded as followeth Viz: Beginning at 
2 white oaks on the South Side of Goose 
Creek (A) and running thence S*: 80°: E 
160 po: to (B) an Hiccory thence So. 
35°: E 73: po: to a white oak thence 


West 307 po: to 2 white oaks, thence N 


36°: W 138 po: to 2 red oaks and 1 
white oak on the Side of the Said Creek 


2 This was the mother from whom the Fairfaxes 
inherited this vast territory in Virginia, and of whom 
her father, Lord Culpepper, Gov. of Va, in 1680 83, 
in a letter to his sister dated from Boston, Oct. 5, 
1680, wrote; “I shall now marry Cate as soon as I 
can, and shall then reckon myself to be a freeman 
without clogge or charge. T. Clp’r.” 

The son, Thomas Fairfax, 6th lord and baron of 
Cameron, lived many years at the family mansion 
at Belvoir, on the Potomac, a few miles below 
Mount Vernon, George Washington was a frequent 
guest of the Fairfaxes, and when 16 years of age, 
was sent by Lord Thomas to survey the lands be- 
yond the Blue Ridge. His report induced Lord 
Fairfax to visit the region, and at Greenway Court, 
not far from Winchester, he erected a princely 
residence, which he ever after occupied; and here 
Washington, the pues surveyor, was often a 
welcome inmate, frequently indulging his taste for 
hunting, and improving himself by reading and 
conversation with Lord Fairfax, “who was a 
graduate of Oxford, fond of literature, and had 
contributed some articles to the Spectator.” 
[E. H. G.] 
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then down the Creek the Several Mean- 
ders reduced S 86°: E 278 po: to y® Be- 
ginning: TOGETHER with all Rights 
Members and Appurtenances thereunto 
Belonging Royall Mines Excepted and a 
full third part of all Lead Copper tin Coals 
Iron Mines and Iron Ore that shall be 
found thereon TO HAVE AND TO 
HOLD the said two hundred and two 
Acres of Land together with all Rights 
Profits and Benefits to the Same belong- 
ing or in any wise appertaining except 
before excepted to him the said Henry 
Connyers his Heirs and Assignes for ever 
he the said Henry Connyers his Heirs and 
Assignes therefore YIELDING AND 
PAYING to us our heirs and Assignes or 
to the Certain Attorney or Attorneys 
Agent or Agents of us the said Proprietors 
or to the Certain Attorney or Attorneys 
of our heirs and Assignes Proprietors of the 
said Northern Neck yearly and Every year 
on the feast Day of Saint Michael the 
Archangel the fee Rent of one Shilling 
Sterling money for every fifty Acres of 


0 


At a Court Continued and Held for Prince 
William County the Twenty Third 
Day of November, 1733. 


This Deed from the Proprietors of the 
Northern Neck of Virginia to Henry 
Connyers for Two Hundred and Two 
Acres of Land Dated the Twentieth Day 


Sarah Magin, for and in Consideration of 
the Sum of Ninety Pounds Current money 
of the Colony of New York, to me in 
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Sarah Magin’s Bill of Sale for Négroe Ben 16th May, 1770. 
Know all men by these Presents, That I hand Paid at and before the Ensealing and 








Land hereby grarted and So Proportion- 
ably fora greater or Lesser Quantity pro- 
vided that if the Said Henry Connyers his 
Heirs or Assignes Shall not pay the before 
Reserved Annual Rent so that the same or 
any part thereof shall be behind or unpaid 
by the Space of two whole years after the 
same shall become Due if Lawfully De- 
manded that then it shall and may be law- 
full for us our heirs and Assignes Proprie- 
tors as Aforesaid our or their Certain At- 
torney or Attorneys Agent or Agents into 
the Above Granted premises to reenter and 
hold the same so as if this Grant had 
never Passed. GIVEN at our office in 
Lancaster County within our Said Proprie- 
tory under our Seale. WITNEss our 
Agent and Attorney fully authorized there- 
to Dated the twentieth Day of August in 
the fifth year of the reign of our Sovereign 
lord GEORGE the SECOND by the grace 
of god of Great Brittain france and Ireland 
Kinc Defender of the faith &c. Annoque 
Domini one thousand Seven hundred & 
thirty one. 
























of August One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Thirty One on the Motion of John 
Mercer Attorney for Randolph Holbrook 
and Jannett his wife Was Admitted 
Record. 






Test 
C. Cocke Cl Court 














Delivery of these Presents, by Abraham 
Ten Broeck, the Receipt whereof, I do 
hereby Acknowledge, and myself to be 
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therewith fully satisfied, Contented and 
Paid; Have Granted, Bargained, Sold, 
Released ; and by these Presents do fully, 
Clearly and Absolutely Grant, Bargain, 
Sell and Release unto the said Abraham 
Ten Broeck one negro man Called Ben, to 
Have and Hold the said negro Man, Ben, 
unto the said Abraham Ten Breoeck, his 
Executors, Administrators and Assigns, 
forever. And I Thesaid Sarah Magin, tor 
myself, my Heirs, Executors and Admin- 
istrators, do Covenant and agree to and 
with the above named Abraham Ten Breeck, 
Executors, Administrators and Assigns, to 
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Warrent and Defend the sale of the above 
named negroe man, Called Ben, against all 
Persons whatsoever. IN WiTNESS WHERE- 
or, I have hereunto set my hand and Seal, 
this Sixteenth day of May, Anno Domini 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Seventy. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered in the 
Presence of 
Tuos. Hun, 
Har, SCHUYLER. 


SaRAH Macin. | 





THE PIONEERS OF 


iid. Am. Hist. Record :—The following 
paper was written for the ‘‘ Pioneers of 
Licking County,’’ to be read at their 
meeting, held within the banks of one of 
the mound-builders’ fortifications, near 


Newark, Ohio, July 4th, 1873, which 
accounts for its somewhat inflated style. It 


may not, therefore, be exactly adapted to 
the pages of a grave historical Magazine. 
You will, in the exercise of your editorial 
discretion determine that point. 

In Western Virginia, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, and in the great North 
West, was tought, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, the battle for pos- 
session, for occupancy, for supremacy, be- 
tween the civilized man and the savage. 
This was the fiery arena on which, in 
many a sanguinary contest—on many 
bloody battle fields—in numerous mortal 
combats, the white man and the Indian 
met in deadly hostility. Here hotly raged, 
for well nigh fifty years, the fierce contest 
between the Caucasian and the Mongo- 
lian—between Anglo Saxon emigrants and 
Aboriginal Americans—between the white 
man and the red man—between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism—between Christianity 
and Paganism! This great battle-field 
extended from the Allegany Mountains on 
the East to the Mississippi River on the 
West, and from the long chain of lakes on 


THE GREAT WEST. 


the North to the Tennessee River on the 
South, At the beginning of the contest 
named, that is in the year 1750, this great 
battle-field was virtually in the possession 
of the savages. They roamed, in their 
wild freedom, through this wilderness of 
beauty and grandeur uninterrupted. ‘‘Lords 
of the soil’? were they over these almost 
illimitable prairies, and along the banks 
of the wide expanse of these Northern 
fresh water lakes. They secured a scanty 
and precarious subsistence, living upon 
the spontaneous productions of the earth, 
upon the exuberant yield of the “ finny 
tribes’’ of the great lakes, the large rivers 
and their numerous tributaries, and upon 
the wild animals of the wilderness and the 
prairies. 

Here a generous, fertile soil invited cul- 
ture, but the invitation was unheeded. 
The tranquil surface of the lakes promised 
a certain reward to commercial enterprise, 
but there was none. The numerous navi- 
gable streams afforded opportunities for the 
interchange of products between distant 
localities, but the savages availed them- 
selves of none of them. Rather would 
these confederated barbarous Indian tribes 
eke out a subsistence by plunder than by 
labor. The ferocious, barbarian dwellers 
in these dark, dense forests and boundless 
prairies, were truly in a condition of uni- 
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versal, almost hopeless savagery! Not 
only were those immense prairies and val- 
leys natural, but moral desolations as well. 
The extensive domains claimed by the red 
man were no less a moral than a natural 
wilderness! Here were no manifestations 
of civilization, no institutions of Chris- 
tianity. Here were none of those stately, 
majestic Cathedrals that distinguish Chris- 
tian from heathen lands. Here few, if any, 
were then familiar with those heaven-in- 
spired Litanies that had been for long cen- 
turies, chaunted around the world! Here, 
in Nature’s auditorium were only Nature’s 
rude children, unintelligently, blindly, of- 
fering their orisons to the Great Spirit. 
Here were no Christian altars erected, no 
Christian ceremonies performed, no censer 
fumes inhaled, no organ-pealing psalms 
heard. Here were never realized by the 
barbaric denizens of the wilderness and 
the prairie, those profound experiences 
that stir human souls upon whom has been 
reflected, in full blaze, the light of a 
Christian civilization. Here then, the 


profoundest inspirations were drawn only 
from Nature’s volume, upon which was 


dimly reflected the light of a heathen bar- 
barism—a hopeless idolatry—a savage 
paganism. Here then the human spirit, 
the soul of man, was enveloped in the im- 
penetrable gloom of heathenism, in the 
midnight darkness of a paganism that gave 
no promise of light at early dawn, at noon- 
day, nor at eve-tide. Here humanity 
rested in the cheerlessness of a state of 
barbarity that had no Star of Hope to lead 
onward and upward to higher planes of 
intelligence, virtue, goodness—to moral 
improvement ! No worshippers were here 
in ‘* temples made with hands !’’ 

The Indian occupants of this great 
battle ground had been conquered, and 
ownership of soil asserted and confirmed 
by occupancy, respectively, by France, 
England and the United States, during 
the half century of war-fare had with 
them. And moreover they had ceded 
much of it, by treaty stipulations to their 
conquerors. Notwithstanding the treach- 
erous, stealthy savages, ever jealous of ter- 
ritorial encroachments, and unwilling to 
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recognise the moral obligation to abide by 
a contract, still maintained a hostile atti- 
tude, and continued to plunder the fron- 
tiersmen, carry their women and children 
into captivity, and oft-times murder them ! 
Thus the war was continued. Of course 
such a condition of affairs could not long 
be perpetuated. This great domain must 
be dedicated to Civilization, to Freedom ! 
And it was! Barbarism succumbed— 
Civilization was established—Liberty was 
proclaimed—Religion triumphed! And 
for all these achievements we are indebted 
to our Pioneer fathers, which brings us to 
the consideration of the question as to 
what manner of men they were. 

At the beginning of the epoch named, 
(1750), those who became the pioneer 
settlers of the Great West, lived east of, 
and many of them not remote from the 
Alleghany mountains, where they had huilt 
their cabins, cultivated some land, erected 
school-houses and churches, and were 
gradually developing a vigorous, ennobling 
and elevating type of American Civiliza- 
tion, which was slowly taking shape and 
form, under the modifying and healthful 
influences of Christianity. The govern- 
ment having surveyed some portions of the 
Western lands, titles to which had been 
secured by treaty, for a consideration, 
naturally invited purchasers and occu- 
pants, pledging to them protection and 
security against the savages ; and thus were 
brought face to face, the Pioneers and the 
Indians. The contest between them was 
long and bloody, but as isknown to all, 
the victory was complete. 

No ordinary men were those _brave- 
hearted pioneers, who wrested from wild 
Nature and from the untamed savages of 
the wilderness this fair heritage of fruitful 
fields, with their golden harvests and plea- 
sant homes, and who transmitted to us the 
inheritance of incalculable value we now 
enjoy. They braved the perils of savage 
war-fare, and with their strong wills and 
brawny hands, subdued Nature. They 
battled successfully with the red man, and 
with the wilderness, endured pioneer hard- 
ships and privations, and planted and 
nurtured here a heroic Western Civiliza- 















tion. True men were they, aye heroic 
men—Patriots—Soldiers— bold Pioneers, 
familiar with ‘‘war’s dread alarms.”’ 
Often, quite as often as was desirable, had 
they practical and experimental realiza- 
tions of the “ pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war.’’ ‘The conditions 
upon which alone they could maintain 
their existence and supremacy on the fron- 
tiers were such as to call into requisition 
all the heroic in their nature, as well as 
other high qualities. Indeed the circum- 
stances surrounding them, and the condi- 
tions of their existence could not fail to 
bring out the better elements of their 
nature, and develope a robust, vigorous, 
self-reliant style of civilization. 

If any community of people have lived 
since the dispersion on the plains of 
Shinar, whose history was one of peril 
and fiery trials, it was that of our Western 
pioneers! During helpless infancy they 
were cradled in the midst of ‘‘ war’s 
alarms ’’—they were nurtured through 
feeble childhood and dependent youth 
within the hearing of the fierce yells of 
infuriated savages—they passed their vig- 
orous, noble, majestic manhood amidst 
desolation and death—they spent the years 
of their energetic, glorious maturity in the 
defense of fireside, home and loved ones, 
and in the wild chase and oft repeated pur- 
suit of merciless savage warriors—they 
passed the earlier years of their decadence 
in tribulation, the infirmities of their de- 
clining years in sorrow, and the decrepi- 
tude of their old age in the midst of war, 
desolation, carnage and blood! Such was 
the life of most of the frontier settlers 
west of the Alleganies, the portrayal of 
whose characteristics I am now attempt- 
ing. The Indians’ murderous paths of 
incursion among them, during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, were often 
marked with the life-blood of those bold 
Pioneers! Many a locality became signal- 
ized as the scene of their massacres in cold 
blood! Many a spot was rendered im- 
mortal by the whitened skeletons of their 
murdered women! Many a place became 


distinguished as the scene of the butchery 
of the children of the frontiersmen ! 
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Many trees of the forest became noted as 
those against which were dashed out, by 
the merciless Indians the brains of inno- 
cent, helpless infants! And to the settlers 
of after-times was made known many and 
many a locality where the wily treacherous 
savages murdered whole families, carried 
off their effects, burnt even to the founda- 
tion logs their humble habitations, and 
then, in the light of the burning cabins, 
rode off upon their ill-gotten, stolen 
horses ! 

The perils of their condition continually 
demanded the exercise of courage; the 
contemplation of danger, acuteness of 
design, and promptness and vigor of exe- 
cution. Their perseverance, patience and 
energy have no parallel. They had to 
undergo untold hardships, encounter great 
dangers, and endure indescribable suffer- 
ings. Most of our early Western settle- 
ments were characterized by peril as well 
as toil—their continued existence and 
growth were secured by privation and sor- 
row, and the expenditure of tears and 
blood were the conditions upon which they 
were perpetuated! Our Pioneers were 
brave of necessity, and gradually formed 
those habits, manners and customs that 
naturally grew out of their peculiar situa- 
tion and surroundings. 

With few exceptions our frontiersmen 
were hunters, convertible into soldiers at 
an hour’s notice. Soldiers they were nec- 
essarily, for they were ever liable to re- 
ceive hostile visits from the treacherous 
savages. They knew not the day nor the 
hour, when for plunder and murder, the 
hated Indian would be skulking in the 
bushes or brush-heaps around their humble 
cabin, to apply to it the incendiary’s mid- 
night torch, or hiding in the forest sur- 
rounding the heroic pioneer’s little ‘‘clear-, 
ing,’’ ready for the work of desolation an«| 
death, after the hardy, bold frontiersman 
shall have gone forth to his daily toil! 
Therefore were they wide-awake, vigilant, 
sagacious, of great mental activity, keen 
to discern approaching danger from the 
savage foe, always on the alert, ever ready, 
on threatening indications to spring for 
their rifles, impetuous in the pursuit of 
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the stealthy enemy, and oft-times implaca- 
ble and merciless in dealing with the mur- 
derers of their women and little ones ! 

Ever ready were our Pioneers to help 
each other at ‘‘ grubbings,’ ‘‘ corn-husk- 
ings,’’ ‘‘ log-rollings,’’ ‘‘raisings,’’ ‘‘chop- 
pings,’’ ‘* flax-pullings,’’ and at all other 
labor that required the combined effort 
of the neighborhood. And it was an al- 
most universal practice among them to 
perform those labors by contests, dividing 
the work to be done between two compe- 
ting parties, if practicable, and thereby 
achieving the largest possible results in a 
given time. They had great capacity for 
enduring fatigue, and were therefore not 
readily overcome by labor, Cheerfulness, 
patience, daring and overcoming persis- 
tence were common pioneer character- 
istics. A sense of mutual dependence for 
their common security, and for the accom- 
plishment of their necessary labors and 
improvements tended to unite them 
together in friendship and neighborly kind- 
ness. That state of mutual dependence 
implied mutual obligations, and few had 
the hardihood, if they had the disposition, 
to fail to recognize practically, those re- 
ciprocal duties and obligations; and if a 
scurvy fellow in a neighborhood failed to 
do his part, he soon came under the ban 
of the entire community, which impera- 
tively demanded obedience to its laws, 
whether written or unwritten. The ne- 
cessities of the condition of the Pioneers, 
as here portrayed, induced the formation 
of those habits, the adoption of those cus- 
toms, and the general performance of those 
acts of reciprocal kindnesses and neigh- 
borly offices, which are comparatively un- 
known among their descendants of the 
present generation. 

A noble race of men were our Pioneers. 
Large-minded, large-hearted men were 
they. They were compelled by the neces- 
sities of their situation fo know a little of 
almost everything, and fo do almost every- 
thing, and hence they developed their fac- 
ulties in all directions. They were most 
dexterous woodsmen, and possessed won- 
derful capacity for life on the frontiers. 
They adapted themselves to a remarkable 


extent, to all the diversified conditions of 
life in the wilderness, and to the incon- 
veniences, hardships and perils of a coun- 
try sparsely settled, the inhabitants living, 
not in communities generally, but in iso- 
lated cabins, often times remote from each 
other. They were greatly skilled as ax- 
men, reapers, and thrashers with the flail, 
classes of workers now almost unknown. 
All the early-time buildings were con- 
structed by the Pioneers, either of poles, 
that one or two men could carry, or of 
round ‘logs, that it required six or more 
men to roll up; and later of hewed logs 
of still larger size ; and corner-men, that 
is men who could carry up the corners of 
those structures rapidly and in workman- 
dike manner, were in great demand at 
raisings. Skilled workers of this class are 
now rare. 

Such dexterity as woodsmen did our 
forefathers acquire by their extended ex- 
perience, that they were able, though in 
cloudy weather, and in a dense forest, to 
make out the cardinal points of the com- 
pass by the color, thickness and general 
appearance of the bark on the trees, and 
therefore seldom lost themselves for any 
considerable length of time. Capital rifle 
shots too, were most of them. Nearly all 
were experienced and successful hunters, 
and rifle shooting was one of the cherished 
and manly sports of those excellent marks- 
men. Shooting matches were among their 
most popular amusements, and were en- 
couraged and sustained as a means for 
bringing the people together for indul- 
gence in rifle practice. As a general rule, 
the most accurate marksmen, the best shots 
at a target, the largest winners at shooting 
matches, the most expert and successful 
hunters, were the most skillful and effec- 
tive soldiers. 

And in this connection I might also add, 
that among the Pioneers of the more 
primitive or rude type of civilization the 
game of ‘fisticuffs’? was one at which a 
large per cent of them, while yet young, 
or in middle life even, manifested a greater 
or less degree of willingness to play at, in 
supposed vindication of manhood or 
honor. Many of the same class also 
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patronized horse racing and cock-fighting. 
This last named sport had special attrac- 
tions to those Pioneer settlers who came 
to the West from Virginia. And they 
were not loth, many of them, to engage 
in foot racing and wrestling, and some- 
times they made up boxing matches. They 
indulged in these sports merely by way of 
trials of speed, strength, endurance, acti- 
vity, skill, dexterity—and not often for 
the mercenary purposes of gain. And I 
suppose it need hardly be stated that 
dancing too was one of the most popular 
amusements among the more youthful of 
our early-time Western settlers. 

The Pioneers who established civilized 
society in these Western American forests, 
were the distinct types of a race of men 
now almost extinct. Their fame will go 
down to posterity, and their achievements, 
characteristics and merits, it is the histor- 
ians province to record for the contempla- 
tion of the generations to come. Let us 
bear in mind our obligations to the brave 
men who conquered and acquired these 
magnificent Western regions, and estab- 
lished civil government, Freedom and re- 
ligious institutions for us in these ancient 
Solitudes. Their daring enterprizes, of 
which the incidents are at this day but par- 
tially and superficially known, entitle them 
to an immortality of Fame. Let us ever 
bear in mind that we are now reaping the 
fruits of many a stormy, mayhap a bloody 
planting—that we are now in the midst of 
a summer harvest that was preceded by a 
seed-time of hardships, of privations, 
dangers, pioneer struggles of sorrow and 
mourning! No people have lived who 
more heroically met the responsibilities of 
their condition. Together they toiled, 
together they suffered, together they con- 
ducted their various labors, together they 
made their improvements for each other’s 
comfort, in harmonious concert, together 
were they linked in amity and affection, 
for their common defence against a com- 
mon foe, by their sense of mutual depend- 
ence and danger. There was among them 
such an approximation to equality of con- 
dition as to leave little ground for distinc- 
tions created by wealth and other adventi- 
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tious circumstances. Such were the ex- 
citements, the allurements, the sensational 
interests in life on the frontiers of the 
Great West, that our Pioneers would not 
exchange them, and seldom did exchange 
them for the ‘‘ pomp, pride and pag- 
eantry’’ of more highly civilized life. 

Many of these honored Pioneers had 
been officers and soldiers in our Revolu- 
tionary army, as well as in the wars with 
the Indians, and were, for the most part, 
men of intelligence and character, and of 
sound judgement and ability. In short 
they were just the kind of men to found a 
state in the wilderness. They were of 
great energy of character, of enterprize— 
fond of adventure and daring, and not 
to be intimidated by the formidable 
forests, by the ferocious beasts of the 
forest, nor by the still more to be dreaded 
savages that stealthily and with murderous 
intent roamed over the hills and valleys of 
this extensive Western domain. Their 
army experience had taught them the 
meaning of hardships and privations, and 
they were willing to encounter them. 

First class men were the brave-hearted, 
courageous, hero-emigrants to the Great 
West, who, having triumphantly passed 
through the fiery ordeals of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, and of the Indian wars, 
volunteered to found states, and establish 
American laws, American institutions, 
American civilization in this hitherto un- 
civilized land. General Washington per- 
sonally knew many of those who es- 
tablished the first permanent settlement 
within the present limits of Ohio, and 
writing of them he said, that ‘‘no colony 
in America was ever settled under such 
favorable auspices as that commenced at 
the mouth of the Muskingum river. There 
never were men better calculated to or- 
ganize and promote the welfare of such a 
community. Information, property and 
strength will be its characteristics.’’ 

The career of the Indians had been one 
of perfidy, revenge, cruelty, treachery, 
barbarity. These were, and always had 
been their distinguishing traits. They 
struggled to maintain barbarism against 
civilization, with the energy of despair, 
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brt were gradually overpowered, as they 
ought to have been, and as the interests 
of Humanity demanded. It was not 
written in the book of Fate, nor of Pro- 
vidence, that these extensive regions, this 
fertile portion of the Western Hemisphere 
should be forever dedicated to Barbarism, 
The ‘‘ habitations of cruelty,’’ so long oc- 
cupied in these Western lands by uncivili- 
zed men, were to be totally demolished. 
The Sun of Freedom, of Humanity, of 
Civilization, of Christianity, was destined 
to rise in its full glory and shine resplend- 
ently on this beautiful land. Through the 
instrumentality of our glorious old Pioneers 
the light of that Sun’s reflection from the 
Eastern horizon, gilded the tree-tops of 
these occidental regions with his brilliant 
rays. They made this heathen land to 
bloom with the flowers of Civilization, 
Morality and Religion, and this ‘‘ waste 
howling wilderness to blossom as the rose.”’ 
They built up here, over all this vast coun- 
try, institutions based upon enlightened 
Christianity, and supplanted therewith 
ignorance, paganism, barbarism, idolatry. 
Heathenism and cruelty were superseded 
by an elevating, high-toned, American, 
Western Civilization. Barbarians were 
compelled by the inexorable law of Neces- 
sity to give way to the millions of en- 
lightened freemen, now its sole occupants. 
Large, very large is the debt of obligation 
we owe to our Pioneers, whose gallantry 
and noble daring secured us this rich heri- 
tage, these large possessions in lands, 
together with the peaceable enjoyment of 
the protection of a government of equal 
rights, of laws operating equally upon all, 
and of equal privileges, shared alike by 
all who dwell under its broad egis. 
Foremost among the gallant soldiers 
whose conquests in our behalf, on this 
great Western battle-field, command our 
veneration, are Col. Daniel Boone, Col. 
John Hardin, Col. Benjamin Logan, Gen. 
Simon Kenton, Col. William Crawford, 
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Cols. Ebenezer and Silas Zane, Col. Shep- 
herd, Capt. Samuel Brady, Col. Charles 
Lewis, Col. Jo Davies, Gen. Harmar, the 
Wetzels, the Poes, and numerous others, 
all long since deceased, that were equally 
courageous, but probably less known as 
military leaders. 

In the front rank of statesmen, who 
merely as civilians, actively participated 
in founding states and building up Repub- 
lican institutions in this Western wilder- 
ness, and who made an enduring impress 
for good upon the age in which they lived, 
were Governors St. Clair, Worthington, 
Meigs and Morrow; Judges Symmes, 
Burnet, Putnam and Sibley; Henry Clay 
and many others of great ability and no 
less meritorious, who have all, long since, 
paid the debt of nature. 

Prominent among our many Pioneer— 
Soldier—Statesmen, who were intimately 
identified with the Great West in the trip- 
ple character of* Pioneers; Soldiers and 
Statesmen were Gens. George Rogers 
Clark, William Clark, Andrew Lewis, 
Isaac Shelby, Charles Scott, Duncan, Mc- 
Arthur, Anthony Wayne, Nathaniel Mas- 
sie, William H. Harrison, Lewis Cass, 
Andrew Jackson, Colonel Richard M., 
Johnson, and others of equal fame, who 
too, are all ‘‘over the river,’’ and have 
joined their contemporaries on the other 
shore! These all by their fortitude as 
Pioneers, their bravery and skill as soldiers 
achieved heroic fame, and for wise States- 
manship justly acquired immortal honor ; 
and I will add in conclusion that they and 
hosts of their unnamed compeers have 
undoubted claims to our gratitude and to 
the gratitude of the unborn millions of 


‘coming generations, who, through the ages 


of the Future will be the denizens of these 
Western lands, acquired for us by our 
justly venerated Pioneer Fathers and 
Mothers, at the cost of incalculable toil, 
of great hardships, of much blood, and of 
many valuable lives ! 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Joun Paut Scuott.—In a recent num- 
ber of the RecorD, (page 80, vol. 2, No. 
14), I notice a tombstone memorial of the 
wife and son of John Paul Schott, inserted 
under the misapprehension that this was 
John Paul Schott, of Revolutionary mem- 
ory. The inscription doubtless refers to 
his eldest son. It certainly does not to 
him—Captain John Paul Schott, was born 
at Berlin, Prussia, October 15, 1744,’ a 
son of Col. Frederick Schott, of the Prus- 
sian Army. While very young, he was 
himself commissioned in that army, and 
in this service he received unusual marks 
of the favour of King Frederick. At the 
out-break of the American Revolution he 
chanced to be in the West Indies upon a 
travelling furlough. He decided to come 
to our assistance, devoted his travelling re- 
sources to the charter of a small vessel, 
and the purchase of war material, and 
sailed for America—arriving at the Chesa- 
peake Bay, he passed through the blockade 
in a fog, flying British colors, which how- 
ever, drew upon him the fire of American 
shore batteries. 

September 5, 1776, the modest petition 
of John Paul Schott, supported, as he 
afterwards said, by ‘‘ most respectable re- 
commendations,’’ was presented to Con- 
gress for a Captain’s commission. 

Sept. 6, 1776, a resolution of Congress 
granted the petition, and directed him to 
report to General Washington for service.” 


1 In a letter to the Council of Pennsylvania, 
dated “ Garvin, Wyoming, Nov. 26, 1779,” and 
published in the “ Pennsylvania Archives,” vol. 
viii, p. 24, Captain Schott says: “I ama Hessian 
born, by inclination, as well as duty bound, an 
American, I have the honor to be a Captain in the 
Continental Army, ever since the 6th day of Novem- 
ber, 1776.” The Resolution of Congress appoint- 
ing him Captain, was passed September 6, 1776. 
He must have miswritten November for Septem- 
ber. [Epiror.] 


2 See Journal of Congress, vol. ii, p. 324. He 
was directed by Congress to raise a company im- 
mediately, Ele was sent to General Washington 
at NewYork, and a month’s pay was advanced to 
him.—[Ep.] 
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At the Battery in the City of New York, 
the efficient volunteer service of a gun in 
presence of General Washington, disclosed 
the skill of Captain Schott in artillery, 
and he was attached to Col. Knox’s regi- 
ment. But early in 1777, he was authorized 
to officer and command an independent 
company, which was soon increased to a 
battallion by the addition of three other 
companies. Upon the retreat from the 
battle of Short Hills,’ Captain Schott gave 
up his horse to a wounded brother officer, 
and was himself wounded and _ taken 
prisoner. He was thrown into the infa- 
mous Provost prison, the privations and 
cruelties of which will not be doubted by 
any reader of his quiet unexaggerated re- 
miniscenses of them. One example will 
illustrate the entire course of barbarity 
practised upon these prisoners. The dead 
body of his cell comrade was left for days 
unremoved from the cell, Tis treatment 
was alternated by offers of promotion in 
the British service, the rejection of which 
was tollowed by greater indignities. In 
Captain Schott’s own language, ‘‘I had 
‘*adopted America as my country, and 
‘* felt too ardent an attachment to her 
** cause to be induced to desert it by either 
‘*suffering or reward.’’ After some six 
months imprisonment, he was exchanged, 
and resumed his command. He proceeded 
to the Minisink to join Count Pulaski. 
He commanded the right wing of General 
Hand’s Brigade, in the Western expedi- 
tion under General Sullivan. 

In 1780, Captain Schott was stationed 
with his rifle corps at Fort Wilkesbarre,* 
where, (Oct. 18, 1780), he married Naoma 
Sill, and remained until the declaration of 
peace. With other settlers under the 
‘*Susquehanna Company,’’ he was in- 
volved in the land controversy between 
the States and memorialized the legislature 
of Pennsylvania in behalf ot the Wyoming 


1 Near Springfield, New Jersey, on the 23d of 
June, 1780. 


2 In the Valley of Wyoming. 
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Valley settlers.’ In 1786 he was a mem- 
ber of the Committee to regulate the 
Police of the settlement, and a commis- 
sioner to investigate rights of the proprie- 
tors and locate the land, and form a court 
to decide upon titles, &c. In 1787, he 
was representative to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature; in 1788, commissioned to 
command a troop of light horse; from 
1790 to 1804, a Justice of the Peace; in 
1795, recommissioned to command of the 
troop; and in 1804, he removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he died July 18, 1829, 
nearly 85 years of age. His wife Naoma 
died Aug. 31, 1828, aged 73. 

The life of Captain Schott was that of a 
modest upright christian gentleman, enno- 
bled by self sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of popular liberty and untarnished 
by selfish ambitions. A more full and de- 
tailed memoir of him may be gathered 
from Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 
Minor’s History of Wyoming. Letters to 
Hon. Richard Rush and other authori- 
ties.” 

Besides the eldest son (the John Paul re- 
ferred to in the tombstone inscription), 
Captain Schott left three other children— 
his son James Schott, who was a prominent 
and highly respected merchant of Phila- 
delphia, married Rebecca, daughter of 
Guy Bryan, Esq., (and his wife Martha, 
daughter of Timothy Matlack), and died 
at his residence on Penn Square, Oct. 23, 
1870, nearly 87 years of age, leaving one 
son and three daughters, besides families 
of deceased children. 

Another son George, who was a physi- 
cian, died at Philadelphia, leaving de- 


1 A memorial, the one here alluded to, probably, 
is printed on page 132, of the Hon. Hendrick B. 
Wright’s “ Historical Sketches of Plymouth.” It 
is copied by him, from Chapman’s history. Mr. 
Wright speaks of it as “written in strong lan- 
guage,’ and says it “is supposed to have ema- 
nated from the pen of John Franklin. The composi- 
tion could not be improved in those days.” The 
memorial bears the date of January 18, 1783. 


? In the 8th and roth volumes of the “ Pennsyl- 
vania Archives,” may be found considerable infor- 
mation concerning the publie life of Captain 
Schott.—[Eb. ] 


scendants. A daughter Charlotte, married 

Mr. Mandeville,a merchant, whose family 

are residents of Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Resp., 

New York. C. A. H. 


SguirRE PascHa.w’s Docket.—During 
the great Revolutionary struggle in the 
‘‘times that tried men’s souls,’’ the minds 
of many became gregtly confused in regard 
to the Rights and Duties of citizens, and 
the cansequence was then, as is even now 
daily illustrated, that licentiousness among 
the masses required and almost defied the 
powers of the law to restrain them. Many 
of those ‘‘ who would be free,’’ and others 
who wouldn’t, found themselves face to 
face with old Squire Paschall, then a 
power stript from monarchy, who was the 
magisterial luminary of old Southwark, as 
the southern portion of Philadelphia was 
then called. 

On looking over one of his Dockets I 
find many curious entries which have never 
been published, and believing they will 
prove interesting to the readers of the 
HistoricaL Recorp, I herewith append 
full copies of them, with the remark that 
if the old Squire was as severe on the King 
as he was on the Kings’ English in these 
Docket entries, he was a tower of strength 
in those trying times. 

J. H.C. 
Philadelphia, March 1873. 


Commonwealth Ag’t. Stephen Blunt.—July 
24th, 1778.—Charged with drinking 
Damnation to General Washington and 
all his army. 

Defendent held in £200. 

Jno. Fullerton and Jno. Waggoner held 
in £500 each, for his appearance at the 
County Sessions. Jos. Emlen and Jos. 
Gaven held in £100 each to prosecute. 


Commonwealth Ag’t Edward Bouring. 
July 23d, 1778.—Charged of Treason 
by assisting the British army by his 
acknowledgement. 

Robert Black and John Patterson in 
£250 each for his appearance at the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer. 
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Commonwealth Ag’t. Joseph Turner. Aug. 
10th, 1778.—Charged of collecting 
Arms from the inhabitants of South- 
wark, for the use of the enemy. 

Defendent held in £750. 

Wim. McMullin, Alex. Hamilton, Con- 
rad Myerly and Philip Wallhamer, in the 
sum of £500 each to give evidence at the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer. 


Commonwealth Ag’t George Ansor. City 
of Philadelpuia, August 10th, 1778.— 
Charged on the oath of Alex. Hamilton, 
of being a Constable under the King of 
Great Britain. 

Defendent held in £100. 

Christopher Lamb held in £250 for his 
appearance at the County Sessions. Alex, 

Hamilton held in £100 to prosecute. 


Commonwealth Ag’t Alex. Corbet. City 
of Philadelphia. August 14th, 1778.— 
Charged of coming into the city con- 
trary to law. 

Defendant held in £150. 

Levy Hollingshead held in the sum of 
£250, for the appearance of said Corbet. 


Wm. Hollingsworth held in £100 to pro- 
secute. 


Commonwealth Ag’t Samuel Gilbodey. 
City of Philadelphia. August 15th, 
1778.—Charged upon the oath of John 
Hunter of attempting to persuade the 
said Hunter to return to his former 
allegiance to the Crown of Great Britain. 
Wm. Darrah in £30 to give evidence. 

Jno. Hunter in £500 to prosecute at the 

County Sessions. 


Commonwealth Ag’t Charles Wigfall. City 
of Philadelphia.—Charged of collecting 
Arms from the inhabitants of Southwark, 
forthe use of the enemy. 

Defendant held in £400. 

Francis Garrick held in £500 for his 
appearance at the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
mimer. Conrad Myerly and Wm. Peal in 
4100 each to give evidence. 


Commonwealth Ag’t William Weston. 
August 27th, 1778.—Charged of driv- 
ing Cattle into the enemy. 

Defendant held in £500. 

Christopher Lamb and Samuel Goore in 
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£500 each for his appearance at the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer. Joseph Ogden 
and Wm. Young in £100 each to give 
evidence. Robert Ervan in £100 for the 
appearance of Wm. Young to give evidence 
as aforesaid. 


Thomas Moore, by consent of John Stille 
and Wm. Woodhouse, Overseers of the 
Poor of the City of Philad., doth bind 
himself apprentice to Margaret Duncan, 
to seve till Zighteen years. The said mis- 
tress during said term to learn him to 
‘Read, Right and Siffer’’—at the ex- 
piration thereof to give him two suits of 
Freedom clothes, one whereof to be new. 

August 28th, 1778. 


Commonwealth Ag’t John Walker. Sep- 
tember oth, 1778.—Charged of misprism 
of Treason. 

Defendant held in £100. 

Thomas Middleton in £500 for his 
appearance at the County Sessions. Mar- 
garet Peal, Conrad Leutner, and Zachariah 
Goforth in £50 each to give evidence. 


Commonwealth Ag’t Samuel Coalston. 
September 11th, 1778.—Charged upon 
the oath of John Smallwood of disarm- 
ing him whilst making his. escape from 
the enemy. 

Defendant held in £100. 

Jos’h. Tyson held in £100 for his 
appearance at County Sessions. John 

Smallwood in £100 to prosecute. 


‘* THE GINGERBREAD MAn.’’—I notice 
an article in the June No. of the Recorp 
entitled ‘‘ The Gingerbread Man’’ and a 
statement that he was the son of Blenner- 
hasset. Can he be the son of whom Miss 
Imogen Mullin wrote such a touching 
sketch in a little volume called ‘‘ The old 
Brewery’’ published in 1854?—Mr. B. 
stated to Miss Mullin that he was the 
second son of Harman Blennerhasset, and 
bore the same Christian name. He 
studied law for three years with Mr. 
David Codwise, of New York, but aban- 
doned that profession for painting and 
became a pupil of Henry Inman. Mr. B. 
spoke of his mother and of her sad and 
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lonely hours. She was buried in Mr. 
Robert Emmet’s vault. He also spoke of 
a number of ‘‘ authentic documents’’ and 
added ‘‘I lent the papers to Matthew L. 
Davis when he wrote the life of Aaron 
Burr, and I alone can give the proper in- 
formation for my father’s biography. Why 
do they not apply to me.’’ The sketch 
ends with the hope that Mr. B’s last hours 
may be comfortable and that there may 
be ‘‘light in the coming time.’’ I pre- 
sume some of the ladies of ‘*‘ The Five 
Points Mission’’ could give some account 
of his last days and verhaps throw light on 
the whereabouts of the interesting papers 
to which Mr. Blennerhasset alluded. 
C. E. V. C. 

Pustic Parks.—The authorities of Chi- 
cago having published an elaborate report 
on the subject of public pleasure grounds, 
I give you a transcript, giving the areas of 
the large parks of the cities of Europe and 
the United States. 

Windsor Park, England, has 3800 acres ; 
Richmond Park, 2468 acres; Hampton 
Court and Burley, 1812 acres. In Lon- 


don, Hyde Park has 389 acres ;. Regents 


Park, 373 acres. Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
has 1752 acres; Birkenhed Park, Liver- 
pool, has 182 acres laid out under the 
direction of Sir Joseph Paxton. 
Bois-de-Bolougne near Paris has 2158 acres, 
875 of which are open turf—607 woods— 
174 water—365 in roads, 171 in nurseries 
and flower beds. The Thier-garten at 
Berlin, comprises 200 acres. The Tzarskoe 
Selo—Summer garden at St. Petersburg, 
consists of 350 acres. 

In the United States, Fairmount Park 
at Philad. has 2706 acres; New York, 
Central Park contains 862 acres. In Balti- 
more, Druid Hill Park has 500 acres; 
and Patterson’s Park, 135% acres. In 
Brooklyn, Prospect Park contains 550 
acres. Boston Common and the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Park are each a mile in 
circumference. Cincinnati has a Park of 
156 acres, St. Louis has 287 acres of 
public grounds distributed among fifteen 
small Parks; and Chicago is going to have 
a large Park, and has 126 acres of public 

‘ grounds in small Parks now. 


The. 
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‘*THE RicHts or Man.’’—Concerning 
the political works by Thomas Paine, 
entitled ‘‘ The Rights of Man,’’ mentioned 
on p. 277, vol. II, of the Recorp, I find 
the following notice in a work published 
this year in London, entitled ‘‘ Biographi- 
cal and Critical Essays.’’ The work is 
mentioned in a paragraph concerning the 
profane doings of the French Revolution- 
ists : 

* Not content with emptying the tombs, the 
heroes and heroines of the Reign of Terror danced 
among them: rivalling or outdoing the patrons and 
patronesses of the Bal des Victimes. Over the 
entrance to a cemetery was a scroll—“Ba/ du 
Zephyr ; and once on a time the patroness stood 
at the door distributing copies of the “ Rights of 
Man,” bound in human skin supplied to the binder 
by the executioner. M. Villenave possessed one 
of these copies. What would not an English col- 
lector give for one? What would not the drum 
made out of Ziska’s skin fetch at Christie’s, should 
it accidentally turn up?” 


Has any reader of the REcorD ever 
seen a copy so bound ? O. L. P. 


THE Martyr’s MonuMEeNnt.—-Every 
true American rejoices because a disgrace 
has been wiped out by the removal of the 
bones of the prison-ship martyrs, at Brook- 
lyn, to a decent tomb. They were de- 
posited in a vault, with imposing ceremo- 
nies, in the year 1808. 1t was near the 
Navy Yard, at Brooklyn, on Hudson Ave- 
nue. A small wooden building, called an 
Ante-chamber, was erected over the vault, 
intended to be temporary, but what was 
then set up has remained in a dilapidated 
state ever since. Upon the Cupola of the 
«¢ Ante-chamber’’ were placed inscriptions, 
not one of which was relevant excepting 
the last in the. copy here given : 

North side of Cupola.—‘*The Constitu- 
tion of the United States consists of two 
parts, the supreme sovereignty and the 
unadulterated State Rights, one and indi- 
visible. These have no parallel except 
the Sacred Decalogue by Moses. Our 
duties to God and man, one and _indivisi- 
ble.”’ 

South Side.—‘‘In the city of New York, 
1789, Washington began the first presi- 
dential career. The wide-spread Eagle of 
Union waited the order; then instantly 











raised his flight in the heavens, and like 
the orb of day, speedily became visible to 
half the globe.”’ 

West Side.—*‘‘In 1778, the Confedera- 
tion proclaimed the 13 British colonies as 
United States, in separate sovereignty. 
E. Puornisus Unum. * * * * * ® 

In 1789, our grand national convention 
ordained one entire sovereignty, in strict 
adhesion to the Equally Sacred State 
Rights. Such a republic must endure 
forever ”’ 

On the West broad Side.—‘‘ The ante- 
chamber to the vault in which will be 
arranged the busts or other portrait insig- 
nia of the most distinguished military 
men and civilians of the Revolution. The 
governors and legislatures of the old 13 
States, will confer a great favor by their 
soliciting and sending them to No. 21 
Hudson Street, city of New York. In 
1808, after the thirty years neglect, the 
corner stone of this tomb was laid, by the 
present owner, Grand Sachem of Tam- 
anny Society.' 
the great coilection of bleached bones of 
the Martyrs to our independence, 30 
Coffins were filled, and interred in the 
tomb, in great display of military and 
civic procession, in the city of New York 
and Brooklyn. It was said that full 
15,000 attendants, without distinction of 
party, were then present.’’ 





THE ScoLp’s BripLE.—In a letter to the 
Editor of the REcorD, a correspondent 
incidentally alludes to a curious instrument 
for domestic use, which he recently saw in 
the museum department of the Kentucky 
Public Library, at Louisville, Kentucky. 
He says: 

‘* This instrument was dug from the soil 
of Tennessee, beneath the walls of an old 
uninhabited building, and is very rusty. It 
consists of a band of iron that passed 
under the chin of the victim and over a 
part of the head. To this was attached 
(or was made a part of the band) a pro- 
jection inward, of chisel shape, and sharp, 





1 John Jenkins who presented the land. 
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In the same year, from 
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which was inserted in the mouth nearly 


two inches. This was kept in its place, in 
the mouth, by another iron band which 
extended around the back part of the head, 
and was fastened by a padlock. With this 
instrument of torture so secured, the vic- 
tim’s tongue was pushed to the back part 
of her mouth, and there to remain quiet, 
or be cut in pieces by the sharp chisel- 
shaped projection. It was impossible for 
her to speak a single word, and she was 
most effectually bridled into silence. 

This instrument, used for the suppres- 
sion of inveterate scolds of the gentler 
sex, was the legal implement in the hands 
of an English husband. It was called a 
‘*brank.’’ It was warmly commended by 
an English physician and local historian, 
as being better, in the suppression of 
scolds, than the ‘‘ducking stool,’’ [see 
Hist. REcorD, page 204, volume I,] for 
the reason that in the use of the latter she 
might take cold between the duckings. 
The ‘‘ brank’’ was safe and efficient. 

It was laid down in the laws of England, 
that a scolding woman was a nuisance, and 
could be indicted and legally punished by 
the ducking-stool. The ‘‘ brank’’ was also 
made a legal instrument of punishment at 
the discretion of the husband. The one 
in the museum at Louisville, was doubtless 
brought over by some victim of a scolding 
wife or by a bachelor who had the fear of 
one before his eyes.”’ 





BENJAMIN Harrison’s Famity.—Did 
any of the relatives of Benjamin Harrison, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, live in Pennsylvania? 

New York, July, 1873. H. P. R. 





ScaLps.—Did the British Government, 
during the American Revolutionary war, 
offer bounties to the Indians for the scalps 
of the white men? Can any reader of the 
REcorRD give an affirmative answer and 
where the authority can be fouffd ? 

C. B, SNYDER. 

Wilkes Barre, Luzerne Co. Pa. 


July 4, 1873. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[Ecpert Benson’ AND Puitip VAN Cort- 
LANDT.’} 

The following correspondence between Judge Ben- 
son and General Van Cortlandt, has been kindly 
contributed to the Recorp by Mrs, C. E. Van 
Cortlandt, of the Van Cortlandt Manor House. 


New York, Dec. 3, 1816. 
Dear Sir: 

I am preparing something like a dis- 
course for the Historical Society, The 
subject will be chiefly the names of Places, 
and I must request aid from friends in the 
way of Information—did I understand you 
right that it was your father’s opinion that 
Croton was an erroneous spelling of an 
Indian name proceeding from an erroneous 
pronunciation of it? The Dutch skipper 
formerly called the present Ze//er’s Point 
Sarah’ s Point—who was this Sarah? Did 


1 Egbert Benson was a native of the city: of 
New York, where he was born on the 21st of June 
1745. A member of the Committee of Safety at 
the begining of the Revolution, he was a very 
active promoter of the patriot cause. As a lawyer 
he held a high rank, and was appointed the first 
Attorney General of the State of New York. He 
was also a member of the first State Legislature, in 
1777. He was chairman of the Commissioners 
appointed to superintend the embarkation of Loyal- 
ists for Nova Scotia, in 1783. In Congress, on the 
bench, as a regent of the University of the State 
of New York, Judge Benson always filled his 
place withhonor. He was the first president of the 
New York Historial Society, before which the dis- 
course alluded to in his letter, was delivered on the 
31st of December, 1816. Judge Benson died at 
Jamaica, Long Island, August 24th 1833. 

2 Philip Van Cortlandt, was born in the city of 
New York, on the ist of September 1749. He 
was-a son of Leiut.-Governor Van Cortlandt. At 
the age of 19 years, he became a land surveyor; 
and when the Revolution broke out, he entered 
the patriot army as a Lieutenant-Colonel. He was 
soon promoted to Colonel of the second New York 
regiment, and did excellent service in that field. 
For his gallant conduct at Yorktown, he was pro- 
moted to Brigadier General. He was afterwards 
member of the State Assembly; of the State Con- 
vention that agopted the National Constitution ; of 
the Senate and of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. In 1824, General Van Cortlandt accom- 
panied LaFayette in his tour through the United 
States. He died on the 5th of November 1831.— 
[EpiTor.] 


you ever hear of a Blandina Bayard, an 
Indian Interpretress as the Proprietor of 
it? Will you let me hear from you as 
soon as conveniently may be ? 


Yours, sincerely, 


To General. PHitip VAN CoRTLANDT. 


Dec. 14, 1816. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 3d, was not received 
until the 12th instant, or I should have 
done myself the pleasure to have answered 
it before. Croton whether properly spelled 
or not, I cannot ascertain, as I never heard 
my Father’s or any other persons opinion 
on that subject, but suppose him to have 
been an Indian Chief, and that he resided 
on the River near Tide-water, mostly on 
the Flat lands, near shoals of rapids, 
where, in the proper seasons were taken 
large quantities of Shad and Herring, and 
in the Hills fine Venison and other Wild 
Game. It is also supposed that he and 
his Tribe occasionally resided on Kichta- 
wank Point, which formed the North 
Westerly Peninsula of Kichtawank Bay or 
mouth of Croton River, where they pro- 
cured in its vicinity many oysters, as the 
Banks of Shells on the Point are a suffi- 
cient evidence. They had also in the Bay 
wild fowl in abundance, Brant Geese and 
Ducks, as well as fish in great plenty. 
The South Westerly side of the Bay was 
called Parmersink, and separated from 
Sink-Sink by a Brook of water all in the 
vicinity of the confluence of the Croton 
and Hudson Rivers, The Indians called 
the Bay Kichtawank on account of the 
abundance of Wild Fowl frequenting it. 
This information I received before the 
Revolutionary War, from one of the first 
White inhabitants of Parmersink, Francis 
Basley, when he was near one hundred 
years ald. It is also probable that the 
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Indian Chief Croton with his family and 
tribe from their affluent situation abound- 
ing in luxurious plenty, were at times ob- 
liged to defend themselves against Hostile 
Tribes of Indians, who attempted to sup- 
plant them, for there is yet the remains of 
a Fortified Work of Earth, made on my 
land, as you advance towards the Point in 
a commanding situation, being flanked by 
a salt marsh on one side and a swamp on 
the other; and as evidence of Battles, 
several graves, some of large dimensions 
and Height were found near the work, as 
well as stone Harpoons for points of 
arrows. William Teller and Sarah his 
wife, obtained permission from the Indians 
to settle on the Point, and became Indian 
Traders. They it is supposed, made a pur- 
chase. On the decease of William, his 
widow Sarah, continued to reside and 
carry on the trade, not only with the 
Indians, but also as occasion presented, 
entertained the Albany skippers, who dis- 
tinguished the place by the name of 
Sarah’s Point. ‘Twoof her sons, John and 
Jacobus, resided there after her decease as 
I well remember. 

As for the Indian Interpretress you 
mention, Blandina Bayard, there might 
have been such a person, but I have no 
knowledge thereof. 
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Boston, June 25th, 1764. 

Sir: 

The House of Representative of his 
Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay at the Session of the General Assem- 
bly in May last, being informed of the late 
act of Parliament relating to the Sugar 
Trade with the foreign colonies, and the 
resolutions of the House of Commons re- 
lating to the Stamp Duties and other 
taxes proposed to be laid on the British 
Colonies' were humbly of opinion that 
those measures have a Tendency to de- 
prive the Colonists of some of their most 
essential Rights as British Subjects and as 
men, particularly the Rights of assessing 
their own Taxes, and being free from any 
Impositions but such as they consent to 
by themselves or Representatives. 

Our agent informs us that in a confer- 
ence he had with Mr. Greenville? on these 
Subjects, he was told that the ministry 
were desirous of consulting the Ease, the 
Quiet and good Will of the Colonies. 

Such Expressions induce us to hope 
that there is nothing punitive in these 
measures, and that humble, dutiful Re- 
monstrances may yet have this effect. 
But if, while these things are thus pub- 
lickly handled, no Claim is made, no 
Remonstrance is preferred, on the Part of 

the Colonies, such Silence must be 


interpreted a tacit Cession of their 
Rights and an humble acquiescence 
4 under all these Burdens, 


Hon. EcBert BENSON, 
New York. 


[Citizens oF Boston. ] 


Editor of the American Historical Record: 


The following letter from prominent 
citizens of Boston, to Hgn. Christopher 
Champlin, of Newport, and now in the 
possession of the Redwood Library, may 
be of interest, as illustrating the feeling 
of the Colonies in regard to the Stamp 
Act. 

G. C. M. 

Newport, R. I., July, 1873. 


1 So early as January 1764, Mr. Huske, a 
native of Portsmonth, New Hampshire, who had 
obtained a seat in Parliament, wishing to show his 
excessive loyalty, suggested a stamp tax for the 
colonies, and delighted the House of Commons 
who were wondering how they should replenish 
the exchequer, by asserting that the Americans 
were amply able to pay a liberal tax. So argued 
Prime Minister Grenville, in May, 1764, submitted 
the stamp act and other kindred measures, to the 
consideration of Parliament. On motion of the 
Minister, the consideration of it was postponed 
until the next session. The proposition excited. 
indignation and alarm in America, and movements 
indicative of the feeling manifested in the above 
letter, were numerous and energetic in the colonies. 
[Ep.] 

2 George Grenville, the reputed author of the 
stamp act. He was Prime Minister at the time that 
the famous act was introduced into Parliament, 
—[Epb.] 
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The House have wrote fully upon this 
Subject to the agent of this Province, and 
directed him to remonstrate against these 
measures and to endeavour a Repeal of 
said act, and if possible to prevent the 
Imposition of any further Duties and 
Taxes on the Colonies. For this Purpose 
they were desirous of the united assistence 
of the Several Colonies in a Petition 
against such formidable attacks upon what 
they conceive to be the inseperable 
Rights of British Subjects, and that the 
agents of the Several Colonies might be 
directed by the Representatives of the 
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People on the Continent of North Amer- 
ica to unite in the most serious Remon- 
strance against measures so destructive of 
the Liberty, the Commerce and Property 
of the Colonies, and in their Tendency 
so pernicious to the real Interest of Great 
Britain. 

The House have done us the Honour to 
appoint us a Committee in the recess of 
the General Court to inform the Several 
Houses of Representatives of this Conti- 
nent of their Desires; and We do our- 
selves the Honour to subscribe ourselves, 


Your most Humble Servants’, 


A472 t SY 


C47 


homad Crhri 


1 James Otis was a leader in Massachusetts, in 
opposing the oppressive measures of Great Britian. 
In 1764, he published a pamphlet entitled “ The 
Rights of the colonies Vindicated.” In June the 
following year he moved the calling of a congress 
of delegates from the several colonies, to consider 
the Stamp Act. He was a delegate in the famous 
Stamp Act congress; was severely beaten by 
government officials in 1769, by which his intellect 
was impaired, and died from a stroke of lightning 
in 1783. 

Thomas Cushing was an active patriot before 


and during the old war for independence, and was 
an acceptable representative in the legislature of 
Massachusetts. He served in the Continental 
Congress, in the Judiciary of Massachusetts, as 
Lieut-Governor of Massachusetts. He was active 
in other departments of life, and was an esteemed 
friend of Washington, Franklin and other leaders. 

Oxenbridge Thacher was an eminent lawyer and 
patriot in Massachusetts, He was the author of a 
popular pamphlet printed in 1764, entitled “The 
Sentiments of British Americans.”’ It was levelled 
against the navigation act.—[Eb.] 














[Rev. JAMES CALDWELL."] 


[From the autograph collection of Mr. F, J. 
Dreer.] 


July 17, 1776. 
Dear Colonel: 


Your favor of the 15th received. The 
soldiers were not willing to let their 
bateaux return with our baggage, we must 
therefore stow it upon the provisions when 
the boats return from the Little Falls, 
which will not be till to-morrow morning; 
I will take care to send on as fast as can be 
done with safety. The general’ has acted 
with spirit, and forbidden all setlers from 
carrying liquors to Stanwix,’ and from 
selling them without your express orders 
in writing. At the same time declared 
that he looked upon them as the pests of 
the army, and wished none would follow 
it. Simpson, he says, is a very bad man, 
and unworthy to be trusted. From the 
general’s conduct and declaration you 
easily see if you permit unworthy persons 
or more than are necessary, you will incur 
much blame. He seemed much surprised 
to find so many of such vermin here with- 


1. Reverand James Caldwell was, at the time 
this letter was written, acting as commisary to New 
Jersey troops under Colonel Elias Dayton in the 
upper Mohawk Valley. He was a native of Char- 
lotte county, Virginia, where he was born in April 
1734. He was ordained minister over the first 
Presbyterian Church at Elizabethtown, in New 
Jersey, in 1762, and was one of the most eloquent 
of the advocates of the rights of the people. He 
acted as chaplain in the military service, for a 
while, and then as commissary. Being a special 
object of the hatred of the Tories, he was obliged 
to remove his family to another place, to ensure 
their safety from the malignity of his enemies. 
But this did not save them. His wife (Hannah 
Ogden,) was deliberately shot whilst sitting in her 
own house, in June, 1780, and his dwelling was 
burnt. On the 24th of November, 1781, the 
patriot was also murdered by a sentinel at Eliza- 
bethtown Point, who had been. hired for the pur- 
pose. The citizens of Elizabethtown erected a 
marble monument to the memory of Mr, Caldwell 
and his wife. Their son, John, was taken to 
France and educated by LaFayette.—[Ep.] 


2. General Philip Schuyler, then at the German 
Flatts, where he had gone with other Indian Com- 
missioners to hold a conference with the Six Na- 
tions of Indians.—[Ep.] 


3. Fort Stanwix, the site of the present village 
of Rome, on the Mohawk. 
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out regular orders. You know the senti- 
ments of the officers are against sutlers ; 
hope, therefore, you will consider before 
you license. As soon as the general ar- 
rived, an express was sent to Johnstown 
for nails. Upon many other articles I 
have not had time to talk with him. His 
manner of treating the Indians is after my 
own heart. If one of them is impudent 
now, he will have his due reward. But 
from what has passed already with the im- 
pudent Mohawk that so abused the Major" 
and myself one evening, I am persuaded 
we shall have not much more of that treat- 
ment. A little firmness makes them hum- 
ble as dogs. 

The news from Niagara you will hear 
from Mr. Rukland. ‘To-day we shall view 
the ground, and it will be determined 
whether we build a fort here. I have dis- 
covered an excellent place on the other 
side of the river, directly opposite this 
place. 

Best regards and kindest wishes to Col. 
White,’ Major Barber and other officers ; 
with all due respect. 

Yours as ever, in love and friendship. 
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Co.Lonet Dayton, 
Fort Stanwix. 





[James CiarK,*] 


[From the collection of Mr. E. H. Goss, of 
Melrose, Mass. ] 


Washington, 28th Dec., 1813. 
Dr. Sir: 
In the detachment of militia from Ken- 
tucky commanded by yourself last spring 





1 Major 
troops. 


2 Colonel Anthony Walton White, of the New 
Jersey troops. 


8 JAMES CLARK was born near the Peaks of 
Otter, Bedford Co., Va., in 1779, and died at 
Frankfort, Ky., August 27th, 1839. He was 
several times sent to the State Legislature, and was 
{udge of the Court of Appeals, 1810—12, Was an 

. C., 1813—16. Judge of the Circuit Court, 
1817—24; again M. C., 1825—31, and Governor 
of Kentucky from 1836 until his death.—[E. H. G. 


Francis Barber of the New Jersey 
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wasa Capt. Joseph Clark of Clarke County. 
He commanded a company in Col, Dud- 
leys Regiment and was supposed. to be 
killed in the battle at Fort Meiggs.' His 
wife is intitled to a pension of half pay 
for four years. The war department does 
not furnish the necessary facts to warrant 
the application, no return has been made 
to the war office of Capt. Clark, his grade 
or his company. You will oblige his 
family by sending to me a certificate, or 
causing it to be done from the proper 
officer of Capt. Clarks service and grade, 
and of his death if you are in possession 
of the fact. 


I am with Great respect Sir your obt Sert 


Gen' GREEN CLAY 
Richmond Madison County 
Kentucky— 


[James CUNNINGHAM.”] 
French Advanced Guard, 
8th July, 1758. 
Col. Cummins : 
You are hereby directed not tosend any 
more provincial troops down the lake. 


But stop them all there, as likewise all the . 


1 Fort Meigs, named in honor of R. J. Meigs, 
Governor of Ohio, was on the Maumee river, and 
the Kentucky troops under Gen. Clay, were sent to 
aid Gen. Harrison, then in command at Fort Meigs, 
which was beseiged by the British and Indians 
under Proctor and Tecumseh, May 1—5, 1813. A 
part of Harrison’s plan was, upon the arrival of the 
troops under Clay, to attack the British batteries on 
the left bank of the river; and this was executed 
under the leadership of Col. Wm. Dudley, who 


2 The friend who sent the above copy of a letter 
from James Cunningham, wrote: “ This is a copy 
of an autograph letter in my possession, from the 
hand of the detested Provost Marshall, Cunning- 
ham, in the city of New York, at the close of the 


Revolution.” It is evidently a letter from the 
hand of the same man who was the Aid of the 
Earl of Loudon, in 1757, and who, at New York, 
on the 27th of February of that year, acknowledged 
the receipt of a letter from Colonel George Wash- 
ington, to the Earl, concerning the state of public 
affairs in Virginia. Cunningham was, at the time 
.this letter was written, Aide-de-camp of General 
Abercrombie, the successor of Loudon, in the com- 
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stores that has been ordered down, except 
as many men as is necessary to bring all 
the empty Battoes down immediately, 
which you are to forward without any loss 
of Time ; all the wounded are to be for- 
warded to Fort Edward. You'll observe 
the above orders. Our army who have 
behaved with the utmost intrepidity were 
obliged to give way to Batteries and the 
strongest Intrenchments. Forward the 
wounded to New York as soon as possible. 
Send this note to Captain Read. For- 
ward the Heavy Artillery to New York as 
soon as possible. Collect the provincial 
troops at Fort William Henry, as we hope 
to advance again soon. 

Finish all your stockaded Forts 
immediately, and particularly the 
Hospital. Keep a good watch and 
defend your post to the last. You 
will soon have a large body of troops 
down at your post. Give all the assist- 
ance to the sick and wounded you can. 

I am Dr. Cummings, 
your most Hbe. Servant 


Aid de Camp. 


was defeated and the greater part of his command 
killed or captured, and Dudley himself was toma- 
hawked and scalped. Of the 800 who followed him 
to the attack only 170 ‘escaped to Fort Meigs. 
Leslie Combs was with Dudley in this defeat, 
being Captain of a company of riflemen, and was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and carried to old 
Fort Miami, where he ran the terrible gauntlet as 
described by General Combs himself, in the RECorD 
on pages 26 and 322, Vol. II.—[E. H. G.] 


mand of the British forces in America, The 
“French Advanced Guard,’ at which point the 
letter was dated, was at lines of intrenchments 
which the French had thrown up across the neck of 
the peninsula, between the outlet of Lake George, 
and Lake Champlain. These lines were about a 
mile from the Fort at Ticonderoga, There Aber- 
crombie was defeated and fell back to Lake George, 
leaving almost two thousand of his men dead or 
wounded, Fort William Henry was at the head or 
south end of Lake George. The letter was not 
written by Provost-Marshall Cunningham, whose 
name was William.—[Ep.] 








[NicHoLas HERKIMER."] 
[From the collection of Mr. M. M. Jones, of Utica.] 


At a meeting of the Committee of 
Tryon County, on Sunday, the r1th of 
June, 1775, at the house of Gosen Van 
Alstyn. Upon reading letters from the 
Provincial Congress, dated the 31st of 
May and 3d of June, 1775, recommending 
the appointing of Deputies to meet in 
Congress with the Deputies of the different 
counties at New York, the question being 
put whether any should be sent down? 
which was carried in the affirmative. 
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The Committee having great confidence 
in the Integrity and Ability of Christopher 
P. Yates and John Malett, Esqrs., do Re- 
solve that the said Christopher P. Yates 
and John Malett be Appointed, and are 
accordingly Appointed to be Deputies to 
attend the Provincial Congress without 
delay, and to Act in Conjunction with the 
members of that body, upon the very 
Alarming and Calamitous situation of 
British America. By order of the Com- 
mittee. 


By order of ANDREw Finca, Jr., Clerk, 


1 Nicholas Herkimer, the “Hero of Oriskany,” 
was of one of the German families who settled at 
the German Flatts, in the upper part of the Mohawk 
Valley. Although his family were opulent, accord- 
ing to the standard of the times, he appears to have 
been uneducated, An old man whom I met near 
the Flatts, twenty-four years ago, remembered him 
well, and described him as “a square-built Dutch- 
man,” and supposed him to have been about sixty- 
five years old at the time of his death, which was 
caused by bleeding, after being wounded in battle 
at Oriskany, a few miles West of Utica. He fought 
the British Tories and Indians bravely, until 
severely wounded just below the knee. He was 
conveyed to his home a short distance below Little 
Falls. The wound became dangerous. A young 
French surgeon recommended amputation, It was 
done so unskillfully that it was with difficulty that 
the blood was staunched. The surgeon remained 





to watch him, out over indulgence in wine caused 
him to neglect his patient. The blood flowed. No 
other physician was near. The general convinced 
that he was dying, called for his bible, and in the 
presence of his family read, with composure, the 
penitential confessions of the 38th Psalm, when he 
closed the book, sank back on his pillow and died. 
He wrote his name “ Nicolas Herckheimer,” and 
so it was signed to this document as Chairman Pro- 
tempore. He left no children, Persons of that 
name, in this county, are descendants of his only 
brother, 

One of the numerous monuments voted by the 
Continental Congress, but never erected, was for 
General Herkimer. Until 1847, no stone marked his 
grave in the family burying ground, when his 
nephew, W. Herkimer, placed a small marble slab 
at the head of his grave.. That sacred spot is no 
longer in the possession of the Herkimer family.— 
[EpiTor.] 





THE GERMAN SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA FOR THE RELIEF OF DISTRESSED GER- 
MANS.'—This is one of the oldest benevo- 
lent institutions of our State, as it probably 
is the first association formed by Germans 
in America. It was founded in the year 
1764, its first annual meeting being held 
on the 26th of December of that year, 
and incorporated in 1781. The law passed 
early in 1765 for the better protection of 
emigrants landing in Philadelphia, must 
be put to the credit of the German Soci- 


1 Communicated by Professor SEIDENSTICKER. 


SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 





ety, which spread before the assembly 
evidences of the existing abuses, and sug- 
gested the enacted law as a remedy against 
them. During the whole period of its 
more than centenary existence, the Ger- 
man Society has held its meetings at no 
more than two places, The first, the 
cradle of the society, is the old Lutheran 
school-house in Cherry street below 4th 
street, still standing, but of late occupied 
for business purposes by Messrs. Alex. 
Riehl and W. C. McPherson. In 1776 
the society was on the point of building a 
Hall of its own in South Seventh st., below 
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Market ; the contracts had been awarded, 
bricks, rafters, boards, shingles were de- 
posited on the building lot, when the 
events of the revolution stopped the exe- 
cution of the work. and the good Ger- 
mans were deeply chagrined to see the 
English, during Howe’s occupation, use 
their fine material for building stables. 
However, after a pause of 30 years, in 
1806, they carried out the original design, 
and erected a hall of their own, which 
was partly rebuilt and enlarged in 1867. 
The lower story has for a number of years 
been occupied as the office of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Company. 

The society elects every year a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, two secretaries, 
a treasurer, an attorney and eleven direc- 
tors. It also employs a librarian and an 
agent. The latter receives the applicants 
for work, medical assistance, transporta- 
tion and pecuniary aid, examines into the 
cases and reports to the attending direc- 
tors, who afford relief, so far as the means 
of the society allow. 

The German Society owns a valuable 
library consisting of about 16,000 vol- 


umes, partly in the German and partly in 
the English language, to which its mem- 


bers have free access. Within a few years 
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a new branch has been added to the li- 
brary, comprising such works, pamphlets, 
&c., as are connected with the history of 
German immigration, likewise books in 
the German language, printed in America. 
Among the latter may be found a number 
of Christopher Saur’s Germantown prints. 
The society though old is vigorous and 
active. It counts about 1,000 members. 
Its presidents were all men of high repute, 
and several of them as well known and 
remembered in American circles as among 
our German population. The following 
is a complete list of them: 

Henry Keppele, (1764-1781); Lewis 
Weiss, (1782); Lewis Farmer, (1783- 
1787); General Peter Muhlenburg, 
(1788) ; Henry Kammerer, (1789) ; Fred- 
erick Augustus Muhlenburg, (1790-1797); 
L. Jacoby, (1798-1800); Peter Kraft, 
(1801) ; Peter Muhlenberg, (1802-1807) ; 
George A. Baker, (1808-1816;) Isaac 
Wampole, (1817-1832); Lewis Krumb- 
haar, (1833-1835, died in office) ; Samuel 
Keemle, (1836-1842) ; Frederick Erren- 
gul, (1843-1847); Jacob H. Fistell, 
(1848-1859); Nicholas Kohlenkamp, 
(1860-1862); J. M. Plate, (1863-1865) ; 
William J. Horstmann, (1866-1872, died 
in office); George K. Zeigler, (1873.) 





CURRENT NOTES. 


ORIGIN OF MARINE TELEGRAPHY.—The Phila- 
delphia “ Press,” sometime ago called up the ques- 
tion, again, as to the origin of marine telegraphy, 
and says the honor is due to General Horatio 
Hubbell, a native of that city. In support of that 
opinion the “ Press” copies a preamble and reso- 
lution adopted by the Councils of that city, in 
October, 1858, in which the “city fathers,” in 
support of their opinions, cite General Hubbell’s 
«“ memorial” (in connection with the late Colonel 
John F. Sherburne,) to Congress, and which was 
presented to that body on the 29th of January, 
1849. “In that memorial’’ say the Councils, “the 
existence of a plateau or table-land between New- 
foundland and Ireland was first announced to the 
world and designated as the spot peculiarly adapted 
for laying down the telegraph wire. Therefore be 
it Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils 
of the city of Philadelphia, that the honor of having 
originated the gigantic project of laying a telegraph 


across the Atlantic, belongs and ought to be given 
to Horatio Hubbell, a citizen of Philadelphia.” 
The ReEcorD notes that so early as 1842, or 
between six and seven years before General Hub- 
bell’s memorial was presented to Congress, Profes- 
sor Morse laid a marine cable across the harbor of 
New York, which achievement won for him the 
gold medal of the American Institute, of which the 
writer was then a member; and in a letter to John 
C. Spencer, then Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, written in August, 1843, or nearly 
six years and a half before General Hubbell’s 
“memorial” was presented to Congress, Professor 
Morse wrote as follows, concerning electro-magnet- 
ism and its powers: ‘The practical inference 
from this law, is, that a telegraphic communication 
on the electro-magnetic plan, may, with certainty 
be established across the Atlantic Ocean. Startling 
as this may now seem, I am confident the time 
will come when this project will be realized.” 
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This was nine months before the first line of 
telegraph was established between Baltimore and 
Washington. The prophecy was fulfilled in Sept., 
1858. 

The RECORD would be glad to have an account 
of the circumstances of the discovery of the pla- 
teau or table-land between Newfoundland and 
Ireland, which, it is claimed, was “ first announced 
to the world” by General Hubbell, and of which 
Maury, in his “ Physical Geography of the Sea,”’ 
written in 1854, speaks of as a “‘ remarkable steppe, 
which is already known as the telegraphic pla- 
teau.” The story of that discovery would form an 
interesting chapter in American History. Can 
any reader of the Recorp give proof that the 
plateau was known to exist before General Hubbell 
announced it ? 


THE CENTENNIAL GRrouNDs.—On the 4th of 
July, the Commissioners of Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, formally surrendered to the custody of the 
Centinnial Commissioners, the grand plateau of 
four hundred and sixty-five acres, in the park for 
their use in the erection of suitable buildings for 
the grand Exhibition to be held there in 1876, and 
for whatever other use in connection with that 
celebration the Commissioners may see fit to put it 
to. The ceremony of transfer took place on the 
grounds so transferred. 

After a prayer and invocation by Bishop Simpson, 
Hon. Morton McMichael, President of the Park 
Commission, in an eloquent address, made the 
formal transfer. An equally eloquent address of 
acceptance was then made by General Hawley, 
President of the Centennial Commission, which 
closed with these words: “In token that the 
United States Centennial Commission now takes 
possession of these grounds for the purpose we 
have described, let the flag be unfurled and duly 
saluted.” As the flag fluttered in the breeze, the 
trumpeter of the City Troop gave a signal and the 
Keystone Battery fired thirteen guns in honor of 
the event. 

The ceremonies were succeeded by a grand 
military review, a brilliant display of fireworks and 
a notable banquet. Every preliminary for the 
celebration and exhibition has now been completed, 
and henceforth the duties of the Commission are 
plain and simple, namely, to make all necessary 
preparations in accordance with a well-matured 
plan. The duty of the people of the Republic is 
equally plain and simple, namely, by free and 
liberal subscriptions to the stock of $ 10,000,000, 
to give the Commission ample means for making 
the event one of the most imposing of which 
history has any record, 

On the 5th of July, the Secretary of State ad- 
dressed the following note. to the representatives of 
foreign governments in the United States : 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose, for the information of the 
Government of , a copy of the President’s proclamation 
announcing the time and place of holding the International 
Exhibition of arts,-manufactures and products of soil and 
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mine proposed to be held in the year 1876, The Exhibition 
is designed to the declaration of the indepen- 
dence of the United States on the one hundredth i y 
of that interesting and historic national event, and at the 
same time to present a fitting opportunity for such a displa 

of the results of the art and industry of all nations as will 
serve tu illustrate the great advances obtained 
achieved in the interest of progress and civilization during 
the century which will have then closed. In the law pro- 
viding for the holding of the Exhibition, Congress directed 
that copies of the pr President setting forth 











ion of the P 
the time of its opening, and the place at which it was to be 
held, together with such regulations as might be adopted by 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition, should communi- 
cated to the dipl ic repr ives of all nations. Copies 
of those regulations are herewith transmitted, The Presi- 
dent indulges the hope that the Government of will be 
pleased to notice the subject, and may deem it proper to bring 
the Exhibition, and its objects to the attention of the people 
of that country, and thus encourage the cooperation in the 
proposed celebration: and he further hopes that the op- 
portunity afforded by the Exhibition for the interchange of 
national sentiment and omy intercourse between the 
people of both nations may result in still greater advantages 
to science and om ape and, at the same time, serve to 
strengthen the bonds o' e and friendship which already 
happily subsists between the Government and people of 
and those of the United States, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, with the highest consideration, 
your obedient servant, 








Hamitton Fis. 

PORTRAITS OF THE SECRETARIES OF WAR.— 
The Secretary of War has undertaken to collect a 
gallery of portraits of all the Secretaries of War, 
from the organization of our Government under 
the National Constitution, until the present time, 
He has been successful in procuring the use of 
original paintings or of good copies, to have copies 
made from, of a large portion of them, but yet 
lacks portraits of the following gentlemen: George 
Graham of Virginia; W. H. and George W. 
Crawford of Georgia; Lewis Cass of Michigan; 
Benjamin F. Butler of New York; Roger Gris- 
wold of Connecticut and Charles M. Conrad of 
Louisiana. The Secretary of War will be thank- 
ful for information concerning good portraits of 
these men, 


PEALE’s WASHINGTON BEFORE YORKTOWN.— 
At the last meeting of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon 
Association, held at Mount Vernon, on the 15th of 
May, the heirs of the late Rembrandt Peale, pre- 
sented to the Association a large picture by that 
artist, of Washington before Yorktown, valued at 
$10,000. In the picture Washington is repre- 
sented on horseback. 

The presentation was formally made in the west 
parlor of the Mount Vernon mansion, by Mrs. 
Underwood, daughter of Mr. Peale, and last sur- 
viving executor of his will, in behalf of the heirs 
of his estate. It was made in the presence of the 
regents of the Association, and a Board of Visitors 
appointed by the State of Virginia. Miss Ann 
Pamelia Cuningharn, the Life President of the 
Association, formally accepted the picture, which 
was before them. 


FRANKLIN’s STATUE.—A marble statue of Frank- 
lin, by Hiram Powers, which was presented to the 
city of New Orleans by Mr. C. A. Weed, was 
unveiled there, at the middle of June, 1873. 
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Sounp.—At Intercourse, in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, a tavern built of logs, was erected 
in 1786, and was called the “Cross-Keys.” It 
was lately pulled down, and most of the logs were 
observed to be perfectly sound. 
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DoME OF THE CaPITOL.—It is said that the dome 
of the Capital, at Washington City, is the largest 
structure of the kind, in the world, made of iron. 
Its weight is said to be 8,000,000 pounds or 400 
tons. It isthe highest structure in the United States. 





OBITUARY. 


JouHn WELLS Foster. 


A bright luminary in the firmament of intellect- 
ual cultivation in America, disappeared on the 29th 
of June, 1873, when John Wells Foster, LL. D., 
died at his residence at Hyde Park, a suburb of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Foster was a native of Brimfield, Massachu- 
setts, where he was born in 1815. Receiving the 
rudiments of education in the common school, he 
entered the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Connecticut, in 1831, and was graduated there with 
high honors. After leaving college, he studied 
law for awhile in Massachusetts, and continued it 
afterward in Zanesville, Ohio, where he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, But Civil Engineering had more 
attractions for him, and he made that his profes- 
sion, He was allured by a natural inclination into 
the study of geology and metallurgy; and so pro- 
found were his attainments, that he was soon rec- 
ognized as authority in these sciences. When 
Eastern capitalists determined upon the purchase 
of mineral lands in the West, they relied implicitly 
upon the judgement of Mr. Foster, as one of the 
first of experts, sending him to examine lands and 
report upon their resources, In the course of these 
examinations he explored wide regions, and made 
archeological discoveries which led him to a 
thorough cultivation of that branch of research, 
He soon ranked among the first archzologists of 
the country, and his published works on the anti- 
quities of the West are regarded as highest authori- 
ty among scientific scholars. 

When Professor Mather made the geological 
survey of the state of Ohio, Mr. Foster, who had 
been his pupil, was chosen to be his assistant. He 
was soon appointed to an independent field of 
action, and he made a thorough exploration of a 
portion of the coal-fields of that State. With 
Professor J. D. Whitney, Mr. Foster completed a 
survey of the copper regions of Lake Superior, and 
published a very interesting account of it. That 
was in 1847. ‘The survey and the publication were 
made under the direction of Congress, and is con- 
sidercd one of the most valuable reports ever made 
to that body. They also made a report to the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at their meeting at Cincinnati, in 1851. 
At the conclusion of that report, Professor Agassiz 
rose and said, it was one of the grandest generaliza- 
tions ever made in American geology. 


Mr. Foster returned to his native State, and there 
became an influential politician in the “ Know- 
Nothing” organization. He was made a member 
of Governor Gardner’s Executive Council; and so 
great was his influence that he was regarded as the 
real Executive of the State. Circumstances soon 
severed his connection with that party. With the 
Governor, the present Vice-President (Henry Wil- 
son,) and other Massachusetts members of the 
party, he attended a secret council of the Order 
held in Philadelphia, It was divided by the ques- 
tion of slavery, and he and Wilson, and others who 
favored emancipation, withdrew from the organiza- 
tion and joined the infant Republican party. From 
that time forward, he was a zealous champion for 
the emancipation of the slaves. 


Mr. Foster forsook politics for the more conge- 
nial pursuits of science, and in 1858, he settled 
permanently in Chicago. He made explorations 
extending from the Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, and 
gathered a vast amount of materials in all cognate 
branches of science. Soon afterward he published 
his first important work entitled “The Mississippi 
Valley ; its Physical Geography, including Sketches 


‘of the Topography, Botany, Climate, Geology and 


Mineral resources; and of the progress of de- 
velopement in population and material wealth.” 
It was issued in 1869, by the well known Chicago 
house of S. C. Griggs & Co. It was followed by 
several minor publications, among the most notable 
of which were the following: “ Descriptions of 
Samples of Cloth from the Mounds: of Ohio;” 
“On the Antiquity of Man in North America, and 
Description of certain Stones and Copper Imple- 
ments used by the Mound Builders;” “ Recent 
Discoveries in Ethnology as connected with Ge- 
ology ;” “On certain peculiarities in the Crania 
of the Mound-Builders ;” “On the Pottery of the 
Mound-Builders.” 


Dr. Foster’s special study in his later years was 
archeology. For twenty years he studied and 
investigated the mysterious mounds in the West; 
and at the time of his death, a volume entitled 
“ Pre-historic Races of the United States, &c.,” 
carefully prepared by him had been issued from the 
press of Messrs. Griggs & Co., a few weeks. It 
was in every respect, the crowning work of his life, 
and we may be truly thankful that he lived to 
complete it, 











Dr. Foster had been President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
was President of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
He was also Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Chicago, which honored itself by 
conferring upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. He was thoroughly known among the 
scientific men of Europe, and numbered among his 
intimate friends and correspondents, Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, Lyell, Sir John Lubbock and other lights in 
England. 

Dr. Foster was a fine specimen of a man, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally. His death was caused 
Ly inflammation. of the liver, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. His funeral services were held at Hyde 
Park, on Tuesday the Ist of July. 


JosEPH ANDREWS, 


On the 7th of May, 1873, Joseph Andrews, artist, 
died in Boston, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
He was born at Hingham, Siaaeananeiae, on the 
17th of August, 1805. The death of his father 
left him to the care of an excellent mother at an 
early age. Whilst visiting his brother in Boston, 
a saw a sign which read: ‘ Abel Bowen, 

ngraver.” Having felt a desire to learn that art, 
he went into Mr. Bowen’s establishment and en- 
quired if he wanted an apprentice. He did not, 
but treated the youth most kindly. Six months 
afterward Mr. Bowen took young Andrews as a 
pupil. His principal business, at that time, was 
wood engraving, and lettering door-plates, 

Young Andrews received his first instructions in 
engraving pictures on copper, (steel was not then 
used,) from Mr. Hoogland, who had been an en- 
graver for Bowen. In 1827, he went to Lancaster, 
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Massachusetts, where, with his brother, he set up, 
an engraving and printing establishment. He soon 
found employment in making illustrations for the 
“ Annuals” which were then fashionable. His 
first engraving from a painting and his first execu- 
tion on steel was done in 1829, from a picture 
by Alvan Fisher. 

In 1835, Mr. Andrews went to England for im- 
provement in his art, and received instructions 
from Mr. Goodyear, then one of the best engravers 
in that country. With that gentleman he went to 
France, and whilst there he engraved a head of 
Franklin after an oil painting by Duplessis, for the 
“ Works of Franklin” edited . Dr. Sparks. It forms 
the frontispice to the third volume. He returned 
home; and in 1840 he again went to Europe where 
he staid two years, engraving whilst he was in 
Paris six plates for the “Galerie Historique de 
Versailles.” ‘ 

Mr. Andrews made a short visit in Europe in 
1853, and returniug he commenced in 1855, his 

reatest work, entitled “ Plymouth Rock 1620,” 
Coat a painting by Rothermel of Philadelphia. It 
was not completed until 1869, having employed 
about one half of the artist’s time for fourteen years. 

Mr. Andrews was a modest man of genius, who 
aspired after great achievements in art, but who 
found little opportunity for satisfying his cravings. 
Line engraving was his delight, but other methods 
of production, more expeditious and less expen- 
sive, satisfied the public taste, and he was left with- 
out opportunities for a display of that genius 
which he undoubtedly possessed. The demands 
of daily life compelled him to employ his graver 
principally on portraiture. In this branch of the 
art he excelled, and his works, in that line will 
always rank among the best of those of the early 
American engravers. 





American Fournal of Numismatics and Bulle- 
tin of American Numismatic and Archeological 
Societies: Fuly, 1873. This number contains the 
following named articles: “The Medals of Wash- 
ington ;” “ Medal of James III. the Pretender ;” 
“The coins of Rome;” “The New Coinage of 
Germany ;” ° Fictitious Discovery of Coins ;” 
“ American Archeology ;” “ The Swedish Mint ;’ 
“Mr. Savage’s collection of coins of the Emperor 
Decius; “The Cross on the Five Cent Piece;’’ 
“Scandinavian Coins;’’ “ Balmanino’ Sale ;” “Sales 
of American coins in London ;’’ “ Numismatics;” 
** Transactions of Societies ;” “‘ The Jewish Tribute 
Money ;” Coins ploughed up; International Coin- 
age ;”’ “ Editorial ;” “Currency.” 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 





LITERARY NOTICES. 










Register and Antiquarian Fournal. This well 
conducted quarterly magazine, for July, is filled as 
usual with a very large amount of interesting 
matter. Its contents consist of “Sketch of the 
life of Rev. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D.D.;” 
“U. S. Navy and Naval Academy Register;” A 
source of Biographical and Genealogical _ in- 
formation ; English Wills; Notes on the Belcher 
Family; Letters of Dr. Franklin; Mrs, Jane 
Mecom; Josiah Flagg ; Richard Bache, &c ; Rules 
of Dr. Franklin’s Junto; The Burning of Fal- 
mouth; The Shapleigh, Stilemen, Martin, Cutts, 
Trueworthy and Jose families of New Hampshire 
and Maine; Record Book of the first church in 
Charleston ; Journal of Captain Eleazar Melvin’s 
Company; Shirley’s expedition, 1754; Letters 
from John Barber in Shirley’s expedition of 1755; 
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and Muster Roll of ey Paul Brigham’s Com- 
pany, 1775-77; Russell Phillips; The Marsten 
family of Salem; The Dunster and Wade families ; 
Notes and Queries; Societies and their Proceed- 
ings ; Book Notices. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record. This well-conducted and useful quarterly 
magazine, for July, 1873, fully sustains its high 
character established by former issues. Its contents 
are as follows: Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Harry 
Munro; The American Family of Woodhull; 
English and Dutch Intermarriages; Records of 
the First Presbyterian Church of New York city; 
Descendants of Rev. Benjamin Woolsey ; Society’s 
Proceedings, Notes & Queries, &c. 


Sketch of the Life of Rev. Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler, D. D., Rector of St. Fohn’s Church, 
Elizabethtown, New Fersey, 1751-1790. By AL- 
BERT HARRISON Hoyt. Boston: 8vo., pp. 14. 
This is a beautiful reprint (fifty copies,) from the 
“ New England Historical and Genealogical Re- 
gister’”’ for July, 1873, of which Mr. Hoyt is 
Editor. It is an interesting outline sketch of 
the career of a faithful ing successful minister 
of the Gospel, who labored in Elizabethtown 
and the adjacent county for forty-three years. 
He was a native of Woodstock, Connecticut, where 
he was born in 1726. He was first a lay reader in 
St. aor i Church, and after his ordination in 
England, 1851, he was rector of the same Church 
until his death in 1790, Being a royalist, he was 
in England during a portion of the War for Inde- 
pendence. He declined the appointment of Bisho 
of Nova Scotia. As a controversialist, Dr. Chand- 
ler held an able pen. 


Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, 1872-3. 8vo., pp. 144. This handsomely 
printed volume of useful matter, was prepared by 
Rev. Edwin M. Stone, Librarian of the Northern 
Departpent of the Society, under the direction of 
the Committee of Publication. It contains a list 
of the Officers; Committees; Life, Resident, Hon- 
orary and Corresponding members of the Society, 
with a record of their proceedings from April 2, 
1872 to January 21, 1873, their annual meeting. 

Mr. Stone’s report of his Department abounds 
with the most interesting and important matter. 
It contains ancient letters and accounts concerning 
the controversy between Roger Williams and cer- 
tain Quakers, and an admirable review of the 
chief work of the Society during the fifty years of 
its existence. In that review may be found an 
interesting narrative of the discovery and investi- 
gation of the inscriptions on the rock at Dighton, 
and the correspondence concerning the“Old Tower” 
at Newport, &c. 

The work also contains an account of the cele- 
bration of the semi-centennial of the Society, on 
the 1gth of January, 1873, with the annual address 


by Hon. Z. Allen and a poem by Henry C. Wat- 
erston, 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORD. 


An Historical Account of the Expedition against 
Sandusky, under Colonel William Crawford, in 
1782, with Biographical Sketches, Personal Re- 
miniscences and Descriptions of Interesting Locali- 
ties. Including also, Details of the Disastrous 
Retreat, the Barbarities of the Savages, and the 
awful Death of Crawford by Torture. By C. W. 
BUTTERFIELD. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 
8vo., pp. 403. 

This is the comprehensive title of a work which 
reveals one of the most interesting as well as the 
most startling chapters in American History. It is 
from the hand of a native of a County of Ohio, 
named in honor of the officer whose deeds he 
commemorates; and he appears to have executed 
it with great fidelity. He has brought out from 
unsuspected hiding places, a large amount of 
information upon the subject of Crawford’s cam- 
paign, and especially concerning his awful death 
among the savages employed by the British, a 
circumstance which aroused the most intense indig- 
nation thoughout the country. Washington made 
the event the subject of a special communication 
to Congress. 

Crawford’s Expedition was fitted out under the 
immediate supervision of General William Irvine, 
then in command of the Western Department. 
The troops rendezvouzed at Mingo Bottom, on the 
Ohio river a short distance below Steubenville. 
The march began late in May. The army reached 
Sandusky in a few days, and had a fight with the 
Indians on the 4th of June. The savages were in 
such force that the Americans fell back. The 
Indians pursued, and at Olentangy there was another 
fight. Colonel Crawford had been captured and was 
afterward sacrificed by the Indians with the most 
cruel tortures. Of all these movements, the book 


‘contains minute descriptions, as well as personal 


sketches and a detailed account of the treatment 
of Crawford. The materials have been largely 
drawn from the papers of General Irvine, in the 
possession of his grandson, Dr. William A. Irvine, 
of Irvine, Warren County, Pa., and the public 
archives at Washington, Harrisburg, the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, the State Library at 
Columbus, &c. A finely engraved portrait of 
General Irvine, from a painting by Pine, forms the 
frontispiece. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Memorial Meet- 
ing in honor of the late Mr. Foseph Andrews, 
Engraver, held at the Rooms of the Boston Art 
Club, on the evening of May 17, 1873. Boston: 
8vo., pp. 21. The title of this beautifully printed 
pamphlet published by the Boston Art Club, is so 
full that it is only necessary to add that on the 
occasion, Mr. S. R. Koehler read a brief bio- 
graphical memoir of Mr. Andrews which was fol- 
lowed by an eloquent address by Rev. R. C. 
Waterston. Both of these productions are printed 
in the pamphlet. 





